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SHINING  LIGHTS. 


PROFESSOR  EVAN  STEPHENS. 

v  From  time  to  time  epochs  dawn 
on  human  society  which  call  for  men 
possessing  certain  talents.  If,  when 
the  call  comes,  there  stands  a  man 
ready  to  respond,  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  the  ones  required,  our  race 
reaps  benefits  proportionate  to  the 
needs  of  the  occasion,  and  the  en- 
dowment, of  the  individual  whom  it 
brings  forth,  and  of  whom  destiny 
makes  a  leader.  For  after  all  is  said 
that  can  be  of  genius,  and  of  in- 
dustry, which  is  its  essence,  and  of 
ambition,  there  is  an  over-ruling 
power  which  presides  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  is  the  final  factor  in  de- 
termining upon  what  brows  shall  rest 
either  crowns  or  laurels. 

The  desert  was  so  far  subdued  as 
to  begin  to  wear  an  aspect  of  fertility 
and  civilization.  The  early  settlers 
in  it  had  finished  the  canals  that 
made  possible  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  Canyon  roads  had  been  con- 
structed to  supplies  of  timber  which 
the  people  had  utilized  for  building 
and  warming  their  homes.  The  rush 
of  work,  which,  as  one  historian 
says,  scarce  gave  them  time  to  pray, 
and  which  was  created  by  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  first  essentials 
of  life,  such  as  shelter,  food  and 
fuel,  was  beginning  to  abate  some- 
what. Up  to  this  period,  almost  the 
sole  amusement  known  in  the  com- 
munity was  the  dance.  It  had  been 
almost  the  only  means  of  securing 
relaxation  from  the  strain  of  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

But  a  desire  for  something   more 


intellectual  in  the  way  of  recreation 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Occasion- 
ally a  lecture  was  given,  and  if  it 
had  merit  it  was  highly  appreciated. 
Theatricals  were  attempted  at  an 
early  date,  and  notwithstanding  the 
crude  conditions  that  had  to  be  con- 
tended with,  a  considerable  degree  of 
success  attended  their  introduction; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  erection,  in 
the  sixties,  by  President  Brigham 
Young,  of  the  Salt  Lake  theater, the 
drama  dates  its  strong  and  permanent 
footing  in  Utah. 

Butwhileeloquenceandthedramat 
ic  art  were  being  fostered,  music  was 
struggling  against  adverse  fate.  The 
love  of  it  abounded  among  the  peo- 
ple. Their  souls  were  filled  with  it, 
and  their  hearts  were  quickly  warm- 
ed and  melted  by  it,  when  its  sweet- 
ness assailed  their  ears.  But  it  was 
in  a  disorganized  state.  It  was  an 
untaught  art.  Such  expression  as  it 
found  through  the  violin,  almost  the 
only  musical  instrument  known  in 
pioneer  times,  or  by  the  choir  at  re- 
ligious meetings,  almost  the  sole  oc- 
casions on  which  singers,  professing 
to  have  received  any  training  at  all, 
were  heard,  was  uncultivated  and  in- 
artistic. The  craving  for  it  in  its 
higher  forms, which  prevailed  widely, 
was  not  gratified. 

These  remarks  apply  more  espe- 
cially to  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Territory.  Later  there 
were  movements  and  workers  tend- 
ing to  a  higher  condition.  David  O. 
Calder  labored  long  and  faithfully  to 
introduce   the  tonic  sol    fa   system ; 
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Professor  ( irorge  Careless  at  an  early 
period  worked  hard  as  a  choral  and 
orchestral  leader,  as  also  did  Profes- 
sor C.  J.  Thomas,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  connection  with  the  musi- 
cal exercises  of  the  Sunday  School 
jubilees,  that  were  the  forerunners  of 
much  of  the  valuable  work  done  later 
by  Professor  Stephens.  But  with  all 
that  had  been  done  in  its  behalf, 
music  had  not  been  raised  out  of  a 
languishing  state. 

Hence  arose  a  condition  that  de- 
manded a  musical  leader;  a  man 
who  could  teach  and  organize;  who, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  musical  work  and 
enthusiasm,  could  impart  that  spirit, 
in  a  systematic  way,  and  with  me- 
thodical results,  to  others.  A  musi- 
cian was  needed  who  could  elevate 
the  standard  of  his  art,  and  educate 
the  multitude  up  to  that  standard. 
The  musical  world  in  Utah  had 
reached  this  stage,  when  a  man  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  it  who  met  its 
requirements  exactly  and  remarkably. 
His  name  was  Evan  Stephens. 

Of  an  origin  singularly  humble 
was  this  man,  who  was  destined  to 
do  a  work  and  make  a  name  in 
music,  which  should,  before  the  at- 
tainment of  middle  life,  place  him 
among  the  world's  noted  musicians, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  a  future,  with 
such  an  opening,  will  yet  develop. 
Evan  Stephens  calls  himself  the 
'"tithing"  »>f  his  father's  family.  He 
was  the  tenth  child  of  David  and 
jane  Stephens,  and  was  born  June 
28,  1854,  in  the  little  village  of 
Pencader,  Carmarthenshire,  South 
Wales.  The  home  of  the  family  at 
the  time  was  a  small  straw-thatched 
cottage,  and  his  parents  were  com- 
pelled to  toil  long  hours  and  practice 
rigid  economy  in  order  to  feed  and 
clothe,  in  comfort  and  decency,  their 
multifarious  offspring. 

His  father  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  farm  laborer  and  so  far  as  he  ever 
became  acquainted  with  his  paternal 
kindred  and  ancestors,  none  of  them 
ever  developed  any  remarkable 
degree  of  either  musical   or   literary 


ability,  save  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  where  some  of  them  ex- 
celled. One  of  the  most  famous  of 
modern  Welsh  composers  bears  the 
surname  Stephens,  but  kinship  be- 
tween him  and  the  father  of  Evan 
Stephens  has  not  been  traced.  The 
latter,  speaking  of  his  mother  and 
her  family,  however,  says  there  was 
a  strain  of  literary  blood  among 
them,  several  of  his  maternal  relatives 
having  shown  aptitude  for  writing 
both  prose  and  verse. 

Little  Evan  was  a  sickly,  puny 
babe,  and  there  were  many  and 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  would 
not,  at  a  tender  age,  be  retired 
from  the  battle  of  life  by  the  Spectre 
which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  us 
all.  But  he  survived  the  ills  and 
perils  of  childhood,  and  as  maturity 
approached  developed  a  stronger 
constitution ;  though  he  was  never  a 
robust  man,  physically.  All  the 
family  spoke  their  ancient  native 
tongue,  and  before  the  age  of  six 
years  Master  Evan  was  taught  by 
his  mother  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
Welsh  language.  At  that  age  he  be- 
gan to  attend  the  village  school, 
which  was  a  strictly  English  one, 
and  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
that  language. 

Between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
years  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
school ;  but  his  earnings  were  needed 
for  family  expenses,  and  when  ten 
years  old  he  was  employed  on  a 
farm  to  herd  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
perform  such  other  labor  as  he  was 
capable  of.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  all  obliged  to  earn,  or  aid  in 
earning,  their  own  living,  at  an  early 
age,  and  he  did  likewise. 

His  parents  were  both  Latter-day 
Saints  prior  to  his  birth,  and  he  was 
baptized  when  about  eight  years  old. 
The  meetings  of  the  local  branch 
were  held  at  the  home  of  his  family, 
and  at  least  some  of  the  features  of 
the  religious  exercises  made  deep 
impressions  upon  his  mind  at  a  very 
early  age.  Speaking  of  his  earliest 
recollections  of  the  singing  of  hymns, 
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he  says  that  the  effect  it  had  upon 
him  was  poetical  rather  than 
musical.  The  singing  was  all  in  one 
part,  and  to  him  was  not  very  im- 
pressive. But  he  always  noted  the 
metre  of  the  hymns,  and  readily 
knew  what  tune  was  suited  to  a 
given  one.        . 

The  earliest  mental  impressions  in 
a  person  like  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch,  are  always  of  pecu- 
liar interest  and  value,  and  they 
often  comprise  a  key  to  develop- 
ments later  in  life.  One  part 
music  did  not  stir  the  soul  of  the 
little  boy  even  as  much  as  did  the 
rythm  of  verses,  a  circumstance  out 
of  keeping  with  the  experiences 
of  most  children;  for  nearly  always 
a  child  is  more  affected  by  the  sim- 
plest of  musical  sounds,  than  by  the 
rythmic  motion  of  a  verse;  for  the 
musical  effect  of  metre  is  generally 
past  the  power  of  the  mind  of  a 
small  child  to  comprehend  in  more 
than  a  faint  degree.  The  reason 
why  a  simple  air  did  not  rouse  a 
musical  enthusiasm  in  the  soul  of 
Evan  Stephens  was  because  his  is  a 
genius  for  harmony  rather  than 
melody.  Of  this  peculiarity  of  his 
mental  endowment  more  will  be  said 
further  on. 

That  his  soul  is  full  of  poetry  as 
well  as  music,  is  shown  both  in  the 
the  language  and  sentiment  he  em- 
ploys in  speaking  of  the  home  of  his 
birth  and  childhood.      He  says: 

"The  surroundings  of  our  little 
straw-thatched  cot  are  indelibly  pic- 
tured in  my  mind.  The  winding 
valley,  the  clear  brook,  the  steep  but 
grassy  hillsides,  the  hedge-encircled 
fields,  and  the  green  lanes,  I  love 
dearly  to  this  day." 

The  life  of  Evan  Stephens  seems 
naturally  to  fall  into  divisions  or 
epochs  of  twelve  years  each.  In 
the  year  1866,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  his  parents,  with  some  of 
their  children,  including  him,  migrat- 
ed from  their  native  country  to  Utah. 
An  elder  son  Thomas  and  a  daugh- 
ter Ann  had  preceded  the   rest    of 


the  family,  and  were  living  in  Wil- 
lard,  Box  Elder  County;  and  it  was 
through  aid  extended  by  them  that 
the  parents  and  other  children  were 
enabled  to  make  the  journey.  The 
immigrating  family  reached  Salt 
Lake  City  October  2,  1866,  and  a 
week  later  went  to  Willard,  where 
they  settled. 

The  experiences  and  environments 
into  which  master  Evan  plunged, and 
which  engaged  and  surrounded  him 
during  the  second  twelve-year  epoch 
of  his  life,  were  certainly  not  of  a 
character  ordinarily  supposed  to  tend 
towards  the  development  of  musical 
talent.  They  were  so  completely  the 
reverse  of  this  that  ihe  wonder  is 
they  did  not  smother  every  smolder- 
ing musical  flame  in  the  soul  of  the 
young  immigrant.  A  boy  of  twelve, 
and  by  no  means  robust,  he  became 
a  farm  hand,  his  wages  being  his 
board.  For  eight  years  he  was, 
most  of  the  time,  summer  and  win- 
ter, a  hired  hand  with  some  of  the 
farmers  of  the  little  town  of  Willard. 
First  he  herded  sheep  and  performed 
the  lighter  kinds  of  farm  labor,  and 
as  he  grew  older  he  was  compelled 
to  acquire  an  experience  in  the 
harder  sorts  of  farm  work,  hauling 
wood  from  the  mountains,  etc. 

Even  the  humble  and  laborious  em- 
ployment of  a  hod  carrier  was  embrac- 
ed in  the  regimen  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence had  laid  out  for  him;  and  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  spoken  of,  he 
carried  rock  and  mortar  to  build 
several  residences  in  Willard.  Think 
of  the  conductor  of  the  world's 
second,  if  not  first,  best  choir,  lead- 
ing his  singers  in  an  international 
contest,  to  a  victory  which  many 
claim  should  have  been  rewarded 
with  the  first  instead  of  the  second 
prize,  while  the  greatest  living  choral 
leaders  showered  praises  upon  him, 
and  then  think  of  him  as  a  hod  car- 
rier, in  overalls  bedaubed  with  lime, 
laboriously  toiling  up  the  scaffolding 
of  an  unfinished  building,  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  a  box  filled  with  mortar ! 
Could  a  more  striking  antithesis  be 
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introduced    in    the   personal   experi- 
ences of  a  musician? 

When  about  nineteen  years  old, 
Evan  Stephens  changed  his  employ- 
ment as  a  farm  hand  and  common 
laborer  to  become  a  section  hand  on 
the  Utah  Northern  railroad.  He 
regarded  this  as  a  decided  promotion. 
It  was  a  change  that  brought  him 
cash  for  wages,  instead  of  grain, live- 
stock, etc.,  in  which  his  employers 
had  usually  settled  their  scores  with 
him.  This  change  brought  another 
advantage,  for  at  his  new  employment 
he  had  to  work  only  ten  hours  a  day, 
whereas  farm  work  and  chores  filled 
in  all  the  time  from  sunrise  till  sunset. 
He  thus  found  a  little  time  in  which 
to  study  music. 

But  we  will  observe  his  progress 
step  by  step  and  year  by  year.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  employment 
and  environment  of  young  Stephens, 
during  his  life  in  Willard,  were  not 
calculated  to  develop  in  him  a  talent, 
much  less  a  genius,  for  music.  But 
his  case  is  one  that  strengthens  belief 
in  the  theory  that  endowments  ac- 
quired by  a  human  spirit  before  it 
assumes  a  tabernacle  of  flesh,  assert 
themselves  during  the  mortal  state, 
even  under  the  most  untoward  cir- 
cumstances. There  was  music  in 
him,  and  it  would  out.  At  the  time 
he  went  to  Willard  that  place  pos- 
sessed an  unusually  good  choir,  for 
those  days,  and  at  the  first  Sabbath 
service  the  boy  attended,  he  was 
charmed  by  the  singing.  He  soon 
became  greatly  attached  to  its  leader, 
Daniel  Tovey,  who  ere  long  enlisted 
him  as  an  alto  boy,  in  which  capaci- 
ty he  soon  became  a  valued  member 
of  the  choir. 

Not  long  after  he  joined  the  choir 
he  was  seized  with  an  intense  long- 
ing to  learn  to  read  music.  For 
this  purpose  he  quietly  borrowed 
some  of  the  choir  books,  and,  un- 
aided, tried  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  notes.  He  at  length  managed 
to  learn  a  few  easy  tunes.  No  one 
knew  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  con- 
sequently he  had  no  assistance.     He 


was  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
excessively  timid  and  bashful.  It 
was  these  qualities  that  prevented 
him  from  seeking  help. 

His  love  for  music  grew,  and  soon 
the  tedium  of  farm  work  began  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  longing  in  the 
boy's  heart  to  write,  music  of  his 
own;  not  because  others  had  done 
it,  but  because,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage: "I  seemed  to  be  bubbling 
over  with  musical  thoughts,  which  I 
could  not  even  put  on  paper  cor- 
rectly." Such  feelings  seemed  to 
assert  themselves  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old. 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
old,  Brother  Tovey,  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  and  several  of  its  members, 
to  whom  the  boy  was  much  attached, 
removed  from  Willard  to  Malad 
valley.  Young  Evan  would  gladly 
have  gone  with  them  had  not  his 
parents  objected.  Brother  David 
P.  Jones,  who  had  helped  the  boy  to 
become  an  alto  singer,  now  became 
leader  of  the  choir,  and  Evan  was 
satisfied  to  continue  singing  under 
him.  Of  the  efforts  of  Brother 
Jones  to  aid  him,  Professor  Stephens 
lately  said: 

"He  would  sometimes  seek  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  mysteries  of  music 
reading  to  me,  but  theoretical  study 
was  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
as  he  spoke  of  'quavers,'  'sharps,' 
flats,'  etc.,  with  'transposition  ot 
keys,'  the  subject  became  more  com- 
plex than  ever  to  me.  I  would  say 
'yes,  yes,'  to  his  anxious  questioning 
as  to  whether  I  understood  what  he 
was  trying  to  teach  me,  while  it  was 
all  Greek  to  me.  Then  I  would  run 
off  by  myself  and  renew  my  own 
efforts  again,  knowing  that  if  I 
could  not  understand,  I  was  becom- 
ing able  to  read  music.  O  such 
lovely  melodies  they  seemed  to  me, 
when  I  first  began  to  read  the  tunes 
in  the  choir  books!" 

About  this  time  Evan's  brother 
John  arrived  from  Wales,  bringing 
some  new  tune  books,  and  the  former 
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was  permitted  to  feast  on  their  con- 
tents. At  this  time  also,  Evan  was 
employed  by  a  stone  mason,  whose 
name  was  Shadrach  Jones,  and  who 
was  a  lover  of  music  and  the  choir's 
basso.  While  the  boy  helped  him 
build  walls,  Brother  Jones  would 
talk  to  him  of  leading  Welsh  musi- 
cians, and  even  of  Handel,  the 
greatest  master.  Evan' s  brother  John 
who  was  homesick  for  his  beloved 
Wales,  with  its  feasts  of  music,  would 
describe  to  him  the  grand  choral 
contests  of  the  Welsh  people,  "thus 
inspiring  me, ' '  as  Professor  Stephens 
lately  said  to  the  writer,  "to  new  and 
delightful  efforts,  and  day-dreams  of 
grand  performances,  though  I  really 
thought  nothing  of  myself  in  con- 
nection with  them;  but  my  im- 
agination reveled  in  such  concep- 
tions." 

While  Evan  was  still  "clerking" 
for  the  musical  mason,  Brother 
Shadrach  Jones,  in  other  words, 
carrying  the  hod  for  him,  Brother 
Edward  Woozley  came  direct  from 
Wales  to  take  charge  of  the  choir, 
and  organize  a  brass  band,  at  Wil- 
lard.  The  new  choir  leader  brought 
with  him  a  large  quantity  of  fine 
music,  the  kind  described  by  Evan's 
brother.  He  liked  boy  altos,  and 
soon  made  Evan  their  leader.  The 
latter  copied  his  part,  and  generally 
the  entire  piece,  and  soon  formed  a 
taste  for  really  classical  vocal  music. 
But  the  band  he  did  not  like,  and, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  Brother 
Woozley,  always  refused  to  take  part 
in  it. 

Evan  had  entered  his  sixteenth 
year  when  his  brother  Thomas 
bought  a  four  octave  cabinet  organ. 
Fortune  overruled  that  Evan,  should 
spend  some  months  at  home  that 
winter,  and  he  thus  began  to  play  on 
what  has  always  been  his  favorite  in- 
strument. At  this  time  he  was 
growing  fast  and  working  hard,  but 
his  passion  for  music  rapidly  increas- 
ed in  intensity.  Every  leisure  mo- 
ment was  occupied  in  reading,  writ- 
ing or  thinking  music. 


The  boy  was  now  engaged  in  a 
peculiar  conflict.  He  was  very 
affectionate,  his  friendships  were  of 
the  strongest  character,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  the  society  of  his  boy  com- 
panions. But  he  could  not  give  his 
leisure  to  them  and  also  to  music, 
and  he  gave  most  of  it  to  the  latter, 
though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  the 
pleasures  and  sports  of  boyhood. 
Always  a  "scrawny,  pale-faced  lad," 
as  he  says  of  himself,  his  daily  toil 
at  farm  work,  and  extra  efforts  in 
music  undermined  his  health,  so 
that  it  was  frequently  remarked  of 
him  that  he  would  not  live  to  mature 
age.  While  still  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  attained  his  full  height  of 
frame,  and  his  voice  had  changed. 
But  by  constantly  singing  alto  he 
had  some  how  acquired  the  ability 
to  sing  falsetto,  so  that  after  the 
change  of  his  voice  he  could  sing 
soprano  like  a  lady,  and  baritone  in 
his  natural  voice. 

With  a  touch  of  humorous  satire 
he  speaks  thus  of  his  attempts,  made 
before  he  was  sixteen,  to  write  music: 
"I  had  spoiled  much  paper  in  com- 
positions of  my  own;  grand  cho- 
ruses, like  Handel's,  only  not  prop- 
erly put  together;  grand  fugues, 
without  a  regular  chords  in  them. 
But  the  little  organ  helped  me  to 
discover  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  as  they  failed  to  sound  well; 
though  I  have  found  much  classical 
music  in  the  same  plight  when  I 
have  attempted  to  play  it." 

A  new  impetus  was  soon  to  be 
given  to  his  progress  in  music,  and 
of  the  circumstances  attending  it  he 
speaks  in  the  following  strain,  tinged 
with  a  peculiar  humor  which  is  one  of 
his  characteristics:  "A  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing Conference,  enabled  me  to  hear 
the  great  organ  and  the  Tabernacle 
Choir,  and  to  witness  a  concert  in 
the  Fifteenth  ward  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  Griggs;  also  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  tithing 
yard  as  a  fashionable  resort,  with  its 
softly    perfumed    manure    piles    on 
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which  to  slumber.  It  was  many 
years  before  I  sought  any  other 
stopping  place  in  Salt  Lake  City." 

His  bashfulness  prevented  him  from 
seeking,  or  even  accepting,  other 
lodgings  than  those  offered  by  the 
tithing  yard,  whose  hospitality,  for 
many  long  years,  was  freely  accessible 
to  strangers  visiting  the  city  who  de- 
sired to  camp  there.  Speaking  o 
this  same  visit  Professor  Stephens  says : 
"It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  entered 
the  Tabernacle  in  true  country  style, 
minus  coat,  when,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  organ,  I  was  asked  to 
return  to  my  hotel  and  don  that 
article,  which  was,  even  then,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  deemed  essential  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  haven't  got  to  the 
dress  coat  yet,  and  I  know  not  how 
soon  I  may  receive  a  similar  invita- 
tion to  either  vacate  or  appear  in 
that  becoming  garment." 

In  1870,  when  he  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  worked  on  the  road 
in  Little  Cottonwood  canyon  for 
some  months,  and  music  slumbered. 
But  on  his  return  to  Willard  it  was 
taken  up  again.  This  year,  during 
the  absence  of  the  choir  leader, 
Brother  Jones,  Evan  was  invited  to 
take  his  place.  The  Willard  choir 
had  been  invited  to  take  part  with 
the  Tabernacle  Choir,  under  Profes- 
sor George  Careless,  at  the  October 
conference,  and  there  were  twenty- 
four  hymn  tunes  and  anthems  to 
learn  in  two  months. 

Evan  had  managed  to  purchase, 
with  wheat,  a  small  cabinet  organ, 
which  was  kept  in  the  tithing  granery, 
above  the  bins,  that  he  might  prac- 
tice without  disturbing  anv  one  after 
work  hours.  He  could  play  the 
hymn  tunes,  but  not  the  more  diffi- 
cult anthems,  and  as  he  was  the  only 
organist,  and  his  the  only  organ,  in 
town,  the  hardest  part  of  the  work 
of  preparing  for  the  conference  was 
done  with  the  voice  alone.  The 
"Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Handel's 
"Messiah"  was  the  most  difficult  and 
the  first  of  the  twenty-four  pieces  the 
young  leader  undertook  to  teach  his 


choir.      The   latter  sang   it  at   home 
before  going  to  the  conference. 

Our  young  musician  had,  by  this 
time,  composed  considerable  passable 
music,  some  of  which  was  sung  at 
local  concerts  given  during  the  winter 
of  1870-1.  During  this  winter,  and 
most  of  the  time  until  he  ceased 
manual  labor,  eight  years  later,  he 
carried  out,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  substantially  the  following 
program  of  musical  work  each  week : 
As  organist  for  the  Sabbath  School,  he 
performed  at  one  rehearsal,  and  on 
Sunday  morning;  he  led  the  choir  at 
two  meetings  and  one  rehearsal,  and 
when  concerts  were  given,  one  or 
two  additional  rehearsals  were  held; 
and  he  led  the  singing  at  one  quorum 
meeting.  There  were  added  to  his 
weekly  musical  work,  a  portion  of 
the  time,  one  or  two  glee  club  prac- 
tices, and  the  training  of  a  music 
reading  class. 

On  reaching  his  twentieth  year  he 
was  a  railroad  section  hand,  happy 
in  the  thought  that  with  a  day's  work 
of  only  ten  hours,  he  would  have 
more  leisure  than  heretofore  to  de- 
vote to  music.  Up  to  this  time  his 
musical  compositions  had  been  writ- 
ten at  odd  moments,  but  now,  after 
work  hours,  he  could  give  more 
time,  and  with  greater  regularity,  to 
music.  He  read  much  of  such  gen- 
eral literature  as  was  within  his 
reach,  and  was  very  fond  of  poetry 
and  the  drama. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  a  dra- 
matic association  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  besides  performing  a  role, 
had  been  stage  manager,  scene  pain- 
ter ("helper  only"  he  says),  and 
author.  Several  of  his  plays  had 
been  performed  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  the  good  people  of 
Willard.  Some  of  them  were  musi- 
cal dramas  which,  after  having  been 
successfully  given  in  Willard,  were 
repeated  in  Logan,  after  his  removal 
to  the  latter  place. 

For  nearly  five  years  he  was  a 
railroad  section  hand,  usually  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  shoveling  snow  or 
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gravel  in  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Salt  Lake  and  Cache  valleys. 
It  was  this  employment  that  first 
took  him  to  Logan,  at  which  time 
he  was  about  twenty-four  years  old, 
and  just  entering  upon  the  third 
twelve-year  epoch  of  his  life,  which 
was  destined  to  witness  in  him  a 
progress  and  development  in  music 
of  an  astonishing  character. 

What  was  Evan  Stephens  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four?  What  progress 
had  he  made,  educationally  and  in 
music?  What  where  his  traits  and 
characteristics?  In  most  respects  he 
was  a  fair  type  of  the  young  men 
raised  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Utah. 
Aside  from  his  knowledge  of  music, 
he  possessed  only  an  imperfect  com- 
mon school  education,  most  of  which 
had  been  "picked  up"  outside  the 
school  room.  His  reading  had  been 
mainly  confined  to  such  light,  cur- 
rent and  newspaper  literature  as 
usually  falls  in  the  way  of  country 
youths,  with  the  exception  that  he 
had  read  considerable  poetry. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  cheer- 
ful, humorous  temperament,  and  for 
a  quick,  almost  nervous,  physical 
activity.  Nearly  always  when  he 
spoke  to  any  one,  or  was  spoken  to, 
there  would  be  a  pronounced  smile 
upon  his  face.  He  was  impetuous, 
very  industrious,  and  his  zeal  in 
musical  work  knew  no  bounds.  His 
language  and  manner  were  the  ex- 
treme of  simplicity,  he  was  cordial 
and  sociable  with  all  his  acquain- 
tances, strictly  moral  and  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  his  daily  conduct 
was  consistent  with  his  religious  pro- 
fessions. 

His  mind  was  of  a  poetic  and  ro- 
mantic turn,  he  delighted  in  dramat- 
ic literature  and  performances,  and 
was  by  no  means  without  genuine 
histrionic  instinct  and  talent.  In  him 
were  personified  many  of  the  more 
pleasing  traits  and  peculiarities  of  his 
race;  in  fact  his  nativity  was  apparent 
on  the  slightest  acquaintance.  He 
had  progressed  in  music  so  far  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading 


works  of  many  of  the  masters,  in- 
cluding both  operas  and  oratorios. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  Evan  Stephens, 
at  the  opening  of  the  third  twelve- 
year  period  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1879  the  LoganTaber- 
nacle  Choir  needed  an  organist.  The 
leader,  Prof.  Alex.  Lewis,  had  heard 
Evan  Stephens  play,  one  evening 
while  the  latter  was  on  a  snow  shov- 
eling expedition  to  Logan,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  performance.  Prof. 
Lewis  wrote  to  the  young  man,  ask- 
ing if  he  would  be  willing  to  come  to 
Logan,  provided  employment  were 
found  for  him  at  the  railroad  shops 
there. 

At  this  time  Evan  Stephens  had 
no  relatives  in  Willard,  but  his 
friends  and  companions  there  were 
as  dear  to  him  as  blood  kinsmen,  so 
it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he 
replied  consenting  to  go  to  Logan 
on  the  terms  stated,  with  the  further 
proviso  that  the  increase  in  his  wages 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  changing 
his  home.  He  had  been  receiving, 
as  a  railroad  section  hand,  $37.50 
per  month,  and  when  a  letter 
came,  offering  him  $2  per  day,  he 
hesitated  no  longer.  He  became  an 
inmate  of  the  household  of  Prof. 
Lewis,  and  he  speaks  most  gratefully 
and  affectionately  of  the  home  he 
had  there.  His  connection  with  the 
Logan  Choir,  which  even  at  that 
time,  was  a  splendid  organization, 
gave  him  intense  satisfaction,  and  it 
was  his  delight  to  accompany  its 
singing  on  the  organ. 

But  the  daily  labor  by  which  he 
earned  his  bread,  embittered  his  life. 
He  was  striker  for  a  blacksmith,  an 
extra  cross  one,  "made  more  so 
perhaps,"  says  Prof.  Stephens,  "by 
my  incapacity.  I  was  not  master  of 
my  arm  beat."  He  adds:  "This 
was  the  second  occupation  in  life  that 
I  had  tried  and  which  I  thoroughly 
detested.  The  other  was  working 
on  a  threshing  machine,  especially 
at  the  charf  end." 

Six  weeks  of  striking  for  a  black- 
smith was  all  he   could   endure,   and 
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he  returned  to  Willard.  But  he 
was  immediately  urged  to  come  back 
to  Logan  as  a  music  teacher,  and 
after  holding  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement a  short  time,  decided  to  do 
this.  This  decision  launched  him 
on  an  upward  and  onward  course  of 
remarkable  swiftness,  and  from  the 
time  when  he  put  it  into  execution, 
which  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
1880,  dates  his  career  as  a  profes- 
sional musician.  He  began  by  giv- 
ing eight  or  ten  hour  lessons  daily  to 
private  pupils  on  the  organ,  but  soon 
had  singing  classes,  both  juvenile 
and  adult.  He  had  had  experience 
in  singing  class  work  in  Willard, 
where  most  of  the  young  people  in 
town  had  been  under  his  instruction. 

This  brings  us  to  a  remarkable 
feature  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  and 
musician.  He  seems  to  possess  a 
genius  for  what  might  be  termed 
wholesale  instruction  in  music,  and 
reminds  one  of  Pestalozzi,  the  great 
German  educator,  who  organized  a 
school  system  by  which  he  sought, 
with  the  aid  of  monitors,  to  rapidly 
advance  a  very  large  number  of  pu- 
pils under  the  general  direction  of 
only  one  teacher;  or  to  educate  chil- 
dren by  wholesale. 

From  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  Professor  Evan  Stephens 
has  had  both  a  penchant  and  a  tal- 
ent for  teaching  singing  on  a  whole- 
sale plan.  Large  classes  have  been 
his  forte,  and  the  larger  they  are  the 
better  pleased  he  seems.  He  has 
alwavs  appeared  able,  ever  since  he 
began  teaching  music,  to  draw  chil- 
dren and  young  people  to  him  in 
immense  numbers.  A  number  of 
times  during  Stake  conferences  Evan 
Stephens  gave  concerts  in  Logan, 
which  surprised  and  delighted  the 
people,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  general  authorities  of 
the  Church.  These  entertainments 
practically  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  accomplish  remarkable  results  in 
the  training  of  singing  classes  com- 
posed of  the  crudest  material. 

Something    over    two    years    had 


thus  been  spent  in  Logan,  during 
which  time  a  number  of  airs  and 
Sunday  School  tunes,  composed  by- 
Evan  Stephens,  had  become  popu- 
ular  throughout  the  Territory,  when, 
finding  himself  financially  able  to  do 
so,  he  determined  to  spend  some 
time  in  Salt  Lake  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  pipe  organ.  He  began 
this  study  in  March,  1882,  under 
Professor  Joseph  J.  Daynes,  but  ere 
long  the  officers  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  requested  him  to 
organize  classes  of  Sabbath  School 
children  and  teach  them  to  sing,  as 
he  had  done  in  Willard  and  Logan. 

He  responded  and  soon  was  giving 
instruction  to  250  children,  gratis. 
After  some  months  of  training,  the 
little  ones  sang  in  a  concert  given  in 
the  Salt  Lake  theater,  an  entertain- 
ment which  cleared  expenses,  and 
created  a  demand  for  more  juvenile 
singing  classes.  Within  a  week  400 
new  pupils  were  added,  and  this 
movement  led  to  a  series  of  concerts 
given  in  the  Tabernacle,  at  which 
juvenile  choruses,  embracing  hun- 
dreds of  children,  sang.  These  con- 
certs were  all  given  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  some  public  institution, 
and  partly  to  sustain  the  classes. 

After  three  years  of  study  and  la- 
bor in  Salt  Lake  City,  during  which 
time  he  had  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  then 
leading  vocalists  of  the  city  by  his 
unstinted  aid  to  their  progress, 
Prof.  Stephens  began  to  long  to  go 
east.  He  wished  to  ascertain  where 
he  really  stood  in  music,  and  what 
his  deficiencies  were,  and  to  take  a 
course  of  study.  About  the  time  he 
began  to  entertain  this  purpose,  the 
litigation  in  which  the  Church  was 
involved  compelled  the  disuse  of  the 
Tabernacle  for  entertainments  requir- 
ing an  admission  fee;  but  Prof. 
Stephens  had  been  preparing  his 
juvenile  classes  for  a  concert  in  that 
building,  and  he  gave  it  at  his  own 
expense,  admission  being  free.  How- 
ever a  few  enthusiastic  friends  reim- 
bursed him  for  most  of  his  outlay. 
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This  concert  was  given  in  May 
1885,  and  immediately  thereafter 
Prof.  Stephens  went  to  Boston  where 
he  remained  ten  months,  studying 
under  George  Chadwick  and  George 
E.Whitney,  at  the  New  England  con- 
servatory of  music.  At  th^  request 
of  his  mother  he  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  the  period  named,  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  himself,  and  of 
music  in  general,  than  he  possessed 
before. 

Owing  to  the  Tabernacle  being  no 
longer  used  for  any  except  free  en- 
tertainments, Prof.  Stephens  saw  no 
encouragement  in  continuing  to  or- 
ganize and  teach  large  juvenile 
classes.  He  therefore  formed  some 
adult  classes,  which  grew  in  profi- 
ciency until  they  could  study  operas; 
and  at  length  out  of  them  was  evolv- 
ed the  Stephens  Opera  Company, 
which  embraced  a  large  number  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
could  sing,  and  flourished  during  the 
years  1888  and  '9. 

This  organization  performed  "The 
Bohemian  Girl,"  "Martha,"  and 
"Daughter  of  the  Regiment"  very 
creditably,  and  to  immense  au- 
diences, in  the  Salt  Lake  theater. 
"La  Traviata"  and  "Ernani"  were 
also  studied,  but  only  selections 
from  them  were  given  in  public.  The 
work  of  the  Stephens  Opera  Com- 
pany gave  a  marked  impetus  to  mu- 
sical progress  generally,  in  this  city. 
It  greatly  increased  the  interest  of  a 
large  number  of  pupils  in  their  work 
and  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
Utah's  capital  possessed  a  remark- 
able abundance  and  quality  of  mu- 
sical talent.  Incidentally  was  shown 
the  marked  ability  of  Prof.  Evan 
Stephens  as  a  teacher  and  conductor. 

In  1889  the  Tabernacle  was  again 
opened  for  concerts,  and  the  great 
musician  Gilmore  arranged  to  give 
one  in  it.  Prof.  Stephens  was  en- 
gaged to  organize  and  train  a  chorus 
for  the  occasion,  and  did  so,  thereby 
adding  to  his  reputation.  After  the 
Gilmore  concert,  the  members  of  the 
chorus     desired     to      retain      Prof. 


Stephens  as  instructor,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  organization  in  1889,  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Choral  Society,  with 
him  as  director. 

This  organization  embraced  a 
membership  numbering  about  400, 
and  included  most  of  the  amateur 
musical  talent  of  the  city.  Prof. 
Stephens  labored  ardently  as  its  in- 
structor. In  1890  the  society  gave 
a  musical  festival  which  was  a  great 
success,  and  in  the  following  year  it 
gave  another  similar  entertainment  at 
which  appeared  the  noted  singers 
Emma  Thursby  and  Myron  B.Whit- 
ney at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  The  fol- 
lowing two  years,  Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion" and  Dudley  Buck's  "Light  of 
Asia"  were  given  with  much  success. 

The  success  of  this  society,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  performances, 
led  to  the  desire  that  a  Tabernacle 
Choir  of  large  dimensions  should  be 
built  up,  and  Prof.  Stephens  was  re- 
quested by  the  general  authorities  of 
the  Church  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  was  in  1890,  and  about  the 
completion  of  the  third  twelve- 
year  division  of  his  life.  In 
October  1890,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
fourth  division,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  and 
within  six  months  the  number  of  its 
members  had  been  increased  to  300. 

This  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
choir  necessitated  some  alterations  in 
that  part  of  the  Tabernacle  occupied 
by  it.  The  changes  were  suggested 
by  Prol.  Stephens,  and  made  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  the  Church 
architect, Joseph  D.  C.  Young.  The 
cost  was  paid  partly  by  the  Church 
and  partly*  out  of  funds  raised  by 
concerts  given  by  the  choir.  The 
improvement  was  found  to  benefit 
the  accoustics  of  the  building  so  much 
that  the  hanging  decorations  within 
it  could  be  removed. 

Soon  after  this,  in  the  year  1892, 
Professor  Stephens  again  took  up 
teaching  the  children  by  wholesale, 
and  organized  a  choir  of  twelve 
hundred  juvenile  voices,  for  prepara- 
tory training.     The  little    ones    did 
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good  work,  but  on  account  of  the 
indifference  of  parents,  this  organi- 
zation was  disbanded  in  1894. 

At  the  present  time  the  Taberna- 
cle Choir  has  over  six  hundred  en- 
rolled members,  and  while  it  has, 
for  many  years,  been  a  noted  body 
of  singers,  the  last  five  years  has 
seen  it  acquire  a  world-wide  fame. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  its  mem- 
bers entered  the  contest  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  won  the 
second  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
besides  giving  very  successful  con- 
certs in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  Omaha  en  route. 
This  contest  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected therewith,  were  justice  to  be 
done  them,  would  require  to  be 
treated  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  which,  if  properly  written, 
would  be  fraught  with  profound  in- 
terest, not  to  speak  of  an  element  of 
the  marvelous  that  would  unavoida- 
bly enter  into  it. 

In  continuing  this  account  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  Professor  Evan 
Stephens,  strict  chronological  con- 
secutiveness  will  not  be  closely  fol- 
lowed, but  features  of  his  career  will 
merely  be  epitomized. 

Since  1885  he  has  had  charge  of 
vocal  music  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  during  which  time  about  one 
thousand  students  of  that  institution 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  teach 
music,  in  a  simple  and  effective 
manner.  His  energetic  work, 
especially  in  class  teaching,  has  had 
a  marked  effect  in  making  popular 
the  study  of  vocal  music,  from 
Springville  in  the  south  to  Logan  in 
the  north,  especially  in'  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  has,  for  ten  years, 
averaged  nearly  two  thousand  pupils 
per  year,  who  have  acquired  an  in- 
sight into  reading  vocal  music,  and 
chorus  singing. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  this 
labor  has  been  performed  gratuitous- 
ly, and  the  rest  at  a  nominal  tuition 
fee,  seldom  more  than  one  dollar  per 
term.  At  ordinary  prices  of  even 
class    teaching,    the    public    of    the 


northern  half  of  the  Territory, 
mainly  of  this  city,  have  received 
not  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  vocal 
music  lessons  gratis  from  Professor 
Evan  Stephens.  The  latter  frankly 
states  that,  for  the  work  for  which 
he  has  been  paid,  he  has  received, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  an  average 
of  about  two  hundred  dollars  per 
month. 

Out  of  his  musical  work  have 
grown  the  popular  concerts  which 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time 
under  his  direction,  and  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  they  have  done 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
keep  musical  interest  alive  and  grow- 
ing, in  this  community,  during  the 
term  named. 

He  has  published  three  text-books 
on  music,  mainly  for  his  own  use, 
containing  material  suitable  for  apply- 
ing his  own  methods  of  teaching. 
Two  editions  of  each  are  now  nearly 
all  sold,  and  he  expects  to  issue,  ere 
long,  a  new  and  more  complete  work. 

He  states  that  he  considers  his 
popular  classes  as  the  foundation  out 
of  which  has  grown  his  higher 
achievements.  His  classes  and  con- 
certs naturally  drew  around  him  and 
brought  to  the  front  the  most  promis- 
ing vocalists  in  the  community,  many 
of  whom  received  from  him  their 
early  training, and  the  foundation  of  a 
musical  development  that  later 
brought  them  into  prominence. 

Among  those  whom  he  can  justly 
claim  as  pupils  of  this  class  are  the 
following,  who  have  became  great 
favorites  with  the  local  public:  Agnes 
Olsen  Thomas,  Nellie  Druce  Pugsley, 
Bessie  Dean  Allison,  Viola  Pratt, 
Robert  C.  Easton,  Heber  J.  God- 
dard,  Horace  S.  Ensign  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  For  years  the  musical 
work  which  they  performed,  and 
which  brought  and  kept  them  before 
the  public,  was  superintended  by 
Professor  Stephens.  The  latter  takes 
especial  pride  in  Miss  Pratt  and  Mr. 
Ensign,  they  being  among  the  most 
successful  of  his  pupils,  though  with 
a  host  of  others  close  at  their  heels, 
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who  have  grown  and  developed  in 
his  classes. 

In  this  connection  might  be  given 
a  long  list  of  vocalists  who  owe  their 
advancement  and  success  to  Professor 
Stephens,  but  who  earlier  received 
instruction  from  other  teachers,  whose 
credit  he  is  unwilling  to  either  claim 
or  share. 

Professor  Stephens  was  the  first, 
and  with  one  exception  the  only 
person,  to  venture  opera  by  local 
talent  on  the  merit  of  its  musical 
work;  comic  opera,  which  depends 
largely  on  other  features  than  its 
musical  work  for  its  success,  is  not 
intended  to  be  included  in  this  state- 
ment. "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
"Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  and 
"Martha,"  the  successful  presenta- 
tions of  which  are  above  narrated, 
owed  their  triumph  first  of  all  to  the 
musical  merit  of  the  company  per- 
forming them. 

Professor  Stephens  was  the  means 
of  fostering  much  good  will  and  har- 
mony among  vocalists  of  all  creeds, 
by  successfully  organizing  and  for 
five  years  keeping  together  a  choral 
society,  which  gave  several  public 
entertainments  and  oratorios.  The 
great  growth  and  success  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  at  length  compelled 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
former  organization. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  director 
of  music  for  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  and 
since  then  has  done  much  to  intro- 
duce male  chorus  singing  among  the 
members  of  that  numerous  order. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  furnished 
selections  for  the  Contributor,  and 
has  organized  and  managed  male 
chorus  contests  under  the  auspices 
of  the  order.  These  measures  have 
done  much  to  foster  male  singing. 

Professor  Stephens  has  done  much 
towards  bringing  into  notice  and 
popularity  home  musical  composi- 
tions of  merit.  The  fact  that  an- 
thems, glees  and  choruses  composed 
by  home  talent  often  intersperse  the 
program  of  a  concert  given  in  a  Utah 
town,  is  largely   due    to    his    efforts. 


He  has  also  had  the  honor  and  the 
labor  of  advancing  the  study  of  mu- 
sic in  the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  expresses  pleasure  at  hav- 
ing been  of  use  in  bringing  about 
these  steps  of  progress. 

Of  a  phase  of  life  often  spoken  of 
as  peculiarly  prominent  among  mu- 
sicians, Professor  Stephens  says: 

"The  strifes  and  jealousies  so 
common  among  musical  people,  I 
have  known  only  at  a  distance.  It 
is  true  I  have  had  bitter  opposition 
at  times,  but  I  have  always  been 
surrounded  by  such  a  circle  of  de- 
voted musical  people  who  seemed 
to  love  and  trust  me,  and  to  whom 
my  whole  heart's  affections  went  out 
in  return,  that  the  discordant  sounds 
of  animosity  and  envy  have  only 
reached  me  from  afar.  Personally  I 
have  had  so  little  trouble  with  my 
singers  in  all  my  years  of  labor  that 
I  think  the  idea  that  musical  people 
are  especially  disagreeable  or  quar- 
relsome is  a  mistake.  If  they  are, 
it  is  when  mismanaged.  I  have  in- 
variably found  the  most  disagreeable 
to  be  the  least  musical. 

"It  is  true  that  every  stirring  mu- 
sical person  is  aggressive  enough  to 
demand  room  to  work,  and  can  ill- 
endure  the  elbowings  of  another. 
When  I  have  control  my  authority 
must  be  absolute.  I  would  permit 
no  one  to  interfere  in  my  work,  nor 
would  I  be  willing  to  interfere  in  an- 
other's. The  musical  result  of  my 
labor  is  my  first  and  sole  considera- 
tion. Personalities  come  in  only  as 
this  demands.  My  singers  under- 
stand this,  hence  our  comparative 
peace  and  good  will  under  the  most 
trying  conditions." 

As  suggestive  of  a  line  of  thought 
he  entertains,  and  of  some  of  his  fu- 
ture efforts,  Professor  Stephens  says: 

"I  hope  yet  to  be  the  means  of 
uplifting  music,  especially  on  the 
following  lines  among  our  commu- 
nity: 1.  Improve  the  intonation,  or 
quality  of  tone,  among  our  singers, 
a  great,  general  and  pressing  need. 
2.    Cultivate  and  systematize  congre- 
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gaiional  singing  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory. 3.  Obtain  a  more  practical 
recognition  of  choir  labor  as  church 
organizations.  4.  Unite  church 
choirs  into  a  closer  and  more  sys- 
tematic union,  that  they  may  with 
united  effort  lift  each  other  and  the 
present  general  state  of  choir  singing 
to  more  elevated  and  progressive 
heights.  5.  Foster  home  composi- 
tions through  the  medium  of  a  mag- 
azine or  paper  devoted  to  the  publi- 
cation of  home  music  suited  to  the 
advancing  needs  of  our  choirs,  and 
used  by  everv  choir  desiring  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  general  advancing 
movement.  6.  And  (afar  off)  see 
established  a  Church  school  of  music 
where  our  talented  young  musicians 
may  be  moulded  in  harmony  with 
our  own  peculiar  needs,  and  where 
systematic  trainers  of  our  wealth  ot 
natural  musical  talent  (now  running 
wild)  may  be  schooled   to   progress. 

"Add  to  all  this  one  more  desire, 
and  that  is  to  bring  our  intrumental- 
ists  into  closer  union  with  our  vocal- 
ists, that  orchestras,  choirs  and  solo- 
ists may  unite  in  higher  development, 
and  in  bulk  you  have  my  future 
hopes;  in  detail  a  book  wouldn't 
hold  them." 

It  has  been  stated,  in  speaking  of 
the  childhood  of  Evan  Stephens, 
that  one  part  singing  did  not  impress 
him  deeply,  nor  arouse  within  him 
that  musical  enthusiasm  for  which  he 
is  so  noted.  But  when  he  first 
heard  part  singing,  the  melodious 
blending  of  musical  sounds  and 
chords,  the  effect  thrilled  him  like 
a  revelation.  His  gift  does  not  deal 
simply  with  tune,  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing cadence  of  an  air.  Rather  it 
revels  in  harmony,  and  in  the  emo- 
tions and  depths  and  shades  of  feel- 
ing expressed  by  combinations  of 
musical  sounds.  To  him,  notes  are 
words,  and  chords  are  sentences  more 
pregnant  with  sentiment  and  passion 
than  any  he  could  construct  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  mind  like  his  lives  much  of  its 
time  in  a  world  to  which  the  masses 


of  mankind  arc  strangers,  and  which 
can  be  penetrated  only  by  such  as 
are  gifted  like  himself.  He  feels, 
reasons  and  even  thinks  in  music, 
and  the  gamut  is  the  tablet  on  which 
he  records  the  products  of  his  men- 
tality. The  contents  of  that  record 
cannot  be  expressed  adequately  in 
words,  but  in  musical  sounds  alone; 
and  these  convey  their  full  meaning 
only  to  a  mind  whose  constitution 
and  training  are  like  those  of  his 
own.  What  is  true  of  him  in  this 
regard  is  also  true,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  persons  who  possess 
the  genuine  gift  and  genius  of  musi- 
cal composition,  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced development. 

As  a  further  disclosure  of  the  men- 
tal organization  of  the  man,  the 
following  statement  made  by  himself, 
is  of  interest  and  value: 

"Musically,  my  chief  delight 
would  be  in  composition,  did  my 
many  duties  give  me  leisure  to  fol- 
low it.  Were  it  not  for  my  great 
love  and  admiration  for  musical 
works,  in  the  rendition  of  which  I 
take  delight,  conducting  and  chorus 
training,  and  teaching  generally, 
would  be  unbearable  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  no  love  for  public  work, 
and  quite  often  has  personal  attach- 
ment to  my  singers  been  the  only 
means  of  tiding  over  a  spell  of  strong 
desire  to  withdraw  from  public  labor, 
and  devote  myself  to  mv  own  musi- 
cal thoughts." 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
Evan  Stephens  was  pre-natally  en- 
dowed as  few  men  are;  and  while  it 
is  also  true  that  most  students  of 
music  would  fail  to  become  what  he 
is,  no  matter  how  hard  they  might 
study  during  a  term  of  years  of 
reasonable  length,  it  would  be  an 
egregious  error  to  assume  that  he 
is  not  indebted  to  his  industry  quite 
as  much  as  to  his  native  talent  for 
the  position  in  the  musical  world 
which  he  holds  today.  In  him  is 
again  exemplified  the  truism  that 
hard  work  is  the  essence  of  genius; 
for  it  would  be  absurd    to    suppose 
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that  either  idleness  or  indifference 
were  the  means  by  which  the  prize- 
winning  musical  director  and  com- 
poser was  evolved  from  the  lime  be- 
spattered hod-carrrier. 

"There  is  no  excellence  without 
labor. ' '  Works  bear  to  native  gen- 
ius the  same  relation  that  they  bear 
to  faith;  and  without  them  genius, 
like  faith,  is  dead.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  music  in  the  heart  of  Evan 
Stephens  when  he  was  a  herdboy,  a 
farm  hand,  a  carrier  of  the  hod  and 
a  shoveler  of  snow.  But  if  industry, 
perseverance  and  a  disposition  to 
work  hard  had  not  been  accompani- 
ments of  that  music,  he  might  still 
have  been  concealed  in  the  depths  of 
that  obscurity  which  commonly  en- 


shrouds all  who  content  themselves 
with  burying,  beneath  the  incubus  of 
laziness  or  indifference,  the  talents 
their  Creator  has  confided  to  their 
care. 

What  a  future  remains  to  be  un- 
folded to  the  musician  who  was  born 
in  a  straw-covered  cot  in  far-off 
Wales,  and  whose  experiences  and 
achievements  thus  far  have  been  of 
so  remarkable  a  character,  no  attempt 
will  be  here  made  to  speak.  But  if 
his  example  as  here  recorded  shall 
stimulate  or  encourage  to  persevering 
effort,  any  of  the  youth  of  this  com- 
munity who  read,  of  it,  the  purpose 
for  which  this  record  is  made  will  be 
accomplished. 

B.  F.   Cummings,  Jr. 
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What  shall  I  study?  This  ques- 
tion is  frequently  asked  by  young 
men  who  have  been  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  should  study  some- 
thing and  that,  too,  definitely.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a  ques- 
tion should  arise  with  the  compara- 
tively uninformed  when  the  most 
erudite  of  all  ages  have  differed  as  to 
what  knowledge  is  of  the  most  value. 
One  class  of  educators  is  convinced 
that  'scientific'  knowledge  is  of  most 
value  and  urge  the  emphasizing  of 
the  teaching  of  the  national  and  phy- 
sical spiences;  another  class  with 
equal  force  and  consistency  places 
the  highest  value  on  literature  and 
history;  while  a  third  class  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  value  of  knowledge 
places  the  highest  mark  upon  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  work  with 
one's  hands,  thus  placing  practicality 
above  both  philosophy  and  mental 
culture. 

The  general  answer  to  our  first 
question,  "What  shall  I  study?"  is 
based  upon  the  ideal  that  the  inquir- 
er has  in  mind.  If  the  ideal  be  that 
of  a  successful  farmer,  mechanic, 
merchant,  lawyer,  doctor  or  teacher, 
the    answer  will  direct  investigation 


along  the  line  chosen,  and  the 
would-be  lawyer  decides  upon  the 
study  of  "law;"  the  former  chooses 
a  course  in  agriculture;  the  prospec- 
tive physician  pursues  physiology 
and  medicine;  while  the  coming 
teacher  pursues  pedagogy, — each 
one  thus  pushing  toward  the  prepar- 
ation and  perfection  of  the  profes- 
sional self. — and  the  universal  an- 
swer would  be:  What  is  the  best  for 
me  to  study  depends  upon  what  I 
desire  to  become. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  question 
from  a  closer  point  of  view.  Are  we 
not  apt  to  forget  that  the  reaching  of 
the  future  ideal  depends  upon  the 
present  weal,  and  are  we  not  apt  to 
overlook  the  must  be  that  lies  be- 
tween us  and  the  will  be}  What  we 
are  is  certainly  the  result  of  what  we 
have  been,  and  what  we  shall  be  de- 
pends largely  if  not  entirely  upon 
what  we  are.  As  we  have  said  else- 
where: 

The  venerable  past,  the  priceless 
now  and  the  divine  TO  be,  are  the 
golden  links  of  eternity.  The  past 
can  never  be  recalled.  For  what  we 
do  is  done  forever;  the  now  though 
to    us    seems    so    small,    yet  shapes 
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that  future  changeless  never.  Father 
Time  gathers  not  "grapes  from 
thorns  nor  figs  from  thistles." 

As  the  past  is  beyond  our  reach 
and  the  future  can  be  effected 
through  the  present  only,  it  seems 
that  knowledge  concerning  the  ?ww 
is  of  no  secondary  value;  and  further 
of  all  things  present  that  which  is  of 
most  importance  to  every  individual 
is  the  self,  the  me,  for  if  all  other, 
even  every  other  part  of  the  universe 
becomes  perfect,  and  that  me  be- 
comes dwarfed  or  lost,  then  does 
the  whole  become  as  nothing  to  the 
me,  and  the  trie  lost  or  imperfect  be- 
comes a  source  of  imperfection  to 
the  great  whole.  Certainly  there  is 
little  profit  in  gaining  a  world  if  one 
lose  himself. 

What  is  money  to  the  millionaire 
when  ocean's  waves  close  over  him? 

Now  if  the  self  be  of  more  impor- 
tance to  each  than  all  else,  we  may 
not  inconsistently  infer  that  know- 
ledge concerning  the  self  is  of  most 
value,  and  therefore  the  best  thing 
for  one  to  study  is  the  self,  the  pre- 
sent sell. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of 
self  three  questions  seem  to  present 
themselves : 

i.     What  am  I? 

2.  How  am  I? 

3.  Why  am  I? 

WHAT  am  1? 

I  close  my  eyes  and  look  upon 
scenes  of  years  gone  by — 

"The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the 
deep  tangled  wild  wood." — 

I  do  not  view  these  with  the  phy- 
sical eye,  but  they  are  just  as  much 
realities,  facts,  as  the  material  things 
were,  they  are  mental  facts — I  be- 
hold them  with  mental  eyes,  I 
create  with  mental  hands  the  ideals 
of  the  future.  Who  has  not  erected 
and  occupied  many  a  mind-mansion? 

I  leel  pain  through  my  body  if  it 
be  injured,  and  seek  to  remove  the 
cause,  but  I  suffer  anguish  of  mind 
when  I  find  my  feelings  hurt.  I 
bend   my   body  forward,    but  I   can 


also  bend  my  inner  self  to  a  subject; 
from  these  observations  I  conclude 
that  I  am  a  mental  being  as  well  as 
a  physical  one.  I  must  so  decide. 
Reason  demands  it.  I  am  a  mind 
and  a  body,  a  dual  self,  a  being  ol 
responsibility. 

Revelation  declares  me  to  be  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal  or  bodily 
self,  a  child  of  God,  organized  in 
His  own  image.  I  conclude  there- 
fore that  I  am  a  triple  or  triune  sell 
or  being,  a  unit  made  up  of  the 
mental,  the  spiritual  and  the  physical 
selves,  which  compose  or  constitute 
a  soul  which  is  not  perfect  without 
the  union  of  the  three.  It  is  evident 
that  a  mindless  spirit  would  be  far 
from  complete  and  the  theory  that 
the  union  of  the  spirit  (including  the 
mind)  with  the  body  makes  the  soul, 
seems  rational  from  the  following: 

1.  There  is  in  man  a  longing  for 
immortality. 

2.  The  spirit  and  the  body  cling 
to  each  other,  and  rarely  if  ever 
separate  without  a  struggle. 

3.  Spirits  banished  from  even 
illegal  occupancy  of  a  human  body 
preferred  the  bodies  of  swine  though 
temporary  to  none  at  all. 

4.  Sacred  history  states  that  man 
became  a  "living  soul"  after  the 
breath  of  life  had  been  breathed  into 
his  body. 

Finally,  then,  I  am  a  living  soul, 
a  single  self,  constituted  of  three 
selves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  circumstances  of  the  world 
are  so  variable  that  an  irrevocable 
purpose  or  opinion  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  a  foolish  one. 

Of  unspeakable  importance  are 
the  friendships  which  we  form  in 
youth.  That  is  the  season  when 
natures  soft  and  pliant  grow  to- 
gether, each  becoming  part  of  the 
other  and  colored  by  it.  Thus,  to 
become  one  in  heart  with  the  good, 
and  generous,  and  devout,  is,  by 
God's  grace,  to  become  in  a  measure 
good,  and  generous,  and  devout. 
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SUNDAY, JUNE  9, 1 895  (CONCLUDED). 

8  p.  m.  After  the  invocation 
Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney  delivered  the 
following  discourse,  first  reading  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  paragraphs  3 
to  18  inclusive, chapter  vii  of  Moroni: 

"Wherefore,  I  would  speak  un- 
to you  that  are  of  the  Church, 
that  are  the  peaceable  followers  of 
Christ,  and  that  have  obtained  a  suf- 
ficient hope,  by  which  ye  can  enter 
into  the  rest  of  the  Lord,  from  this 
time  henceforth,  until  ye  shall  rest 
with  Him  in  Heaven. 

"And  now  my  brethren,  I  judge 
these  things  of  you  because  of  your 
peaceable  walk  with  the  children  of 
men. 

"For  I  remember  the  word  of 
God,  which  saith  by  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them;  for  if  their  works 
be  good,  then  they  are  good  also. 

"For  behold,  God  has  said,  a  man 
being  evil  cannot  do  that  which  is 
good;  for  if  he  offereth  a  gift,  or 
prayeth  unto  God,  except  he  shall  do 
it  with  real  intent,  it  profiteth  him 
nothing. 

'  'For  behold,  it  is  not  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness. 

"For  behold,  if  a  man  being  evil, 
giveth  a  gift,  he  doeth  it  grudgingly; 
wherefore  it  is  counted  unto  him  the 
same  as  if  he  had  retained  the  gift; 
wherefore  he  is  counted  evil  before 
God. 

"And  likewise  also  it  is  counted 
evil  unto  a  man,  if  he  shall  pray, and 
not  with  real  intent  of  heart;  yea, 
and  it  profiteth  him  nothing;  for  God 
receiveth  none  such. 

"Wherefore,  a  man  being  evil, can- 
not do  that  which  is  good;  neither 
will  he  give  a  good  gift. 

"For  behold,  a  bitter  fountain  can- 
not bring  forth  good  water;  neither 
can  a  good  fountain  bring  forth  bitter 
water.  Wherefore,  a  man  being  the 
servant  of  the  devil  cannot  follow 
Christ;  and  if  he  follow  Christ  he 
cannot  be  a  servant  of  the  devil. 

"Wherefore,  all  things  which  are 
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good  cometh  of  God,  and  that  which 
is  evil  cometh  of  the  devil;  for  the 
devil  is  an  enemy  unto  God,  and 
fighteth  against  Him  continually ; 
inviteth  and  enticeth  to  sin,  and  to 
do  that  which  is  evil  continually. 

'  'But  behold,  that  which  is  of  Godr 
inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good  con- 
tinually; wherefore  everything  which 
inviteth  and  enticeth  to  do  good, and 
to  love  God,  and  to  serve  Him,  is 
inspired  of  God. 

"Wherefore,  take  heed  my  beloved 
brethren,  that  ye  do  not  judge  that 
which  is  evil  to  be  of  God,  or  that 
which  is  good  and  of  God,  to  be  of 
the  devil. 

"For  behold,  my  brethren,  it  is 
given  unto  you  to  judge,  that  ye  may 
know  good  from  evil;  and  the  way 
to  judge  is  as  plain,  that  ye  may 
know  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  as 
the  daylight  is  from  the  dark  night. 

"For  behold,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  given  to  every  man,  that  they  may 
know  good  from  evil;  wherefore,  I 
shew  unto  you  the  way  to  judge;  for 
everything  which  inviteth  to  do  good, 
and  to  persuade  to  believe  in  Christ, 
is  sent  forth  by  the  power  and  gift  of 
Christ;  wherefore  ye  may  know  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  it  is  of  God. 

"But  whatsoever  thing  persuadeth 
men  to  do  evil,  and  believe  not  in 
Christ,  and  deny  Him,  and  serve  not 
God,  then  ye  may  know  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  it  is  of  the  devil,  for 
after  this  manner  doth  the  devil 
work,  for  he  persuadeth  no  man  to 
do  good,  no  not  one;  neither  doth 
his  angels;  neither  do  they  subject 
themselves  unto  him. 

"And  now,  my  brethren,  seeing 
that  ye  know  the  light  by  which  ye 
may  judge,  which  light  is  the  light 
of  Christ,  see  that  ye  do  not  judge 
wrongfully;  for  with  that  same  judg- 
ment which  ye  judge,  ye  shall  also 
be  judged." 

He  then  said:  The  words  which 
I  have  read  are  the  words  of  a 
prophet  of  God,  one  of  the  last  of  a 
line  of  prophets  who  ministered  unto 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent. These  words  among  others 
were  transcribed  by  his  son,  the  last 
of  these  prophets,  and  hidden  over 
fourteen  centuries  ago  in  a  hill  called 
Cumorah,  in  the  western  part  of 
what  is  now  tne  State  of  New  York; 
and  it  was  there  that  Joseph  Smith, 
the  prophet  of  the  last  dispensation, 
found  the  record  which  contained 
them.  He  found  with  them  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  by  which  he 
was  given  power  to  translate  them 
into  the  English  language,  and  hence 
we  now  have  them  incorporated  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  prophet 
who  wrote  these  words,  or  who  made 
these  remarks  to  a  congregation  of 
his  people,  was  the  Prophet  Mormon, 
after  whom  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  named;  and  the  prophet  who 
laid  them  away  in  the  rock,  where 
they  were  found  by  Joseph  Smith, 
was  Moroni,  the  same  whose  statue 
adorns  the  summit  of  the  temple  of 
God  in  this  city.  These  teachings 
were  doubtless  appropriate  at  that 
time  and  to  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  were  given;  but 
they  are  no  less  timely  now,  as  the 
Almighty  knew  they  would  be  when 
He  caused  them  to  be  included  in 
this  sacred  record,  which  was  to 
come  forth  in  the  last  days,  to  test 
the  faith  of  this  generation,  to  prove 
whether  they  had  sufficient  of  the 
light  of  Christ  to  receive  these 
words,  and  to  judge  of  this  tree  by 
its  fruits. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  was 
enunciated  by  the  Savior  Himself, 
who  declared  that  He  was  willing  to 
submit  Himself  and  His  work  to  such 
a  test.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  said  He.  "Men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles. "  "A  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,  and  a  fountain  by  the  waters 
which  flow  from  it."  He  pleaded 
with  the  people  in  His  day,  and 
showed  them  that  there  was  indeed 
a  way  to  judge,  that  they  could 
decide  for  themselves,  by  the  light 
which  God  had  given  them,  whether 


He  was  a  servant  of  God  or  a  ser- 
vant of  the  devil.  And  this  has 
been  the  position  of  every  prophet 
who  has  come  forth  from  God.  He 
has  been  willing  to  have  his  work 
examined  and  tested  by  this  same 
criterion.  It  was  no  less  so  with 
Joseph  Smith  than  with  any  other 
prophet. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  we  ought  to  remember 
these  words  and  keep  in  mind  these 
teachings,  for  we  are  living  in  a 
time  vvhen  we  must  know  for  our- 
selves respecting  what  the  world 
terms  Mormonism.  The  day  is  com- 
ing, if  it  is  not  already  here,  that 
will  test  your  knowledge  and  mine 
concerning  this  great  work  of  God. 
You  cannot  rely  solely  upon  the 
testimony  of  your  parents.  You 
cannot  rely  alone  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  your  friends.  If  you  stand 
in  this  work,  if  you  endure  faithful  to 
the  end,  it  will  be  because  God  has 
made  plain  to  you  that  it  is  indeed 
His  work.  I  remember  distinctly 
when  I  faced  this  situation,  when  I 
found  it  necessary  to  know  what  my 
parents  knew,  what  my  brethren  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  knew,  and 
what  they  were  continually  teaching 
to  the  people.  Although  I  had  been 
reared  under  the  droppings  of  the 
sanctuary,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ascending  temple  of  God,  although 
I  had  heard  Mormonism  preached 
from  my  childhood,  and  knew 
nothing  but  Mormonism,  and  yet 
knew  very  little  of  that,  although 
these  were  the  conditions,  the  envir- 
onments around  me,  there  came  a 
time  when  I  found  that  I  must  have 
something  more  than  the  words  of 
my  parents,  something  more  than 
the  testimonies  of  the  servants  of 
God;  that  I  must  know  for  myself 
whether  Mormonism  was  true  or 
false.  I  did  not  receive  a  testimony 
as  early  as  some.  Mine  was  a  willful 
nature.  I  was  one  who  loved  plea- 
sure and  the  things  of  the  world.  I 
could  see  no  particular  beauty  or 
glory  in   religion  and  could    experi- 
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ence  but  little  happiness  in  attending 
the  house  of  God  and  listening  to 
the  testimonies  of  His  servants.  I 
confess  candidly  that  I  preferred  the 
open  air  and  the  sunshine.  I  pre- 
ferred the  concert  and  the  theatre.  I 
preferred  the  ballroom  and  the  ex- 
cursion. I  preferred  those  things 
which  lead  one  from  God,  that  tempt 
one  to  disbelieve  in  God.  I  confess 
this.  But  there  came  a  time  when  I 
awoke  from  this  dream,  when  I  found 
that  I  was  building  my  house  upon 
the  sand,  and  that  if  I  would  stand 
in  this  work,  if  I  should  succeed  in 
saving  my  soul,  in  working  out  my 
salvation,  I  must  mend  my  course 
and  must  know  for  myself  why  I  was 
here  and  for  what  purpose  I  came. 
Strange  to  say — and  yet  many  of 
you,  perhaps,  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience— I  did  not  learn  that  this 
was  God's  work  until  I  had  endea- 
vored to  lift  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of 
others  in  relation  to  it.  I  did  not 
know  of  the  truth  of  Mormonism 
until  1  had  gone  forth  to  teach  it  to 
others;  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
I  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
crust  that  had  formed  over  my  soul 
in  those  early  years.  But  I  finally 
discovered  that  beneath  the  crust 
there  was  a  mine  of  ore  that  only 
needed  to  be  developed  and  brought 
to  the  surface.  I  had  thought,  as 
many  have  thought,  that  I  was  not 
naturally  religious,  and  had  been 
willing  to  let  that  part  of  the  work 
out  to  those  who  were.  I  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
before  God  unsealed  my  eyes,  and  I 
saw  what  I  never  saw  before. 

As  I  remember,  the  first  testimony 
I  had  of  the  truth  of  this  work  was 
in  a  dream  that  came  to  me  while  I 
was  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  re- 
lated this  dream  before,  but  it  will 
not  hurt  to  relate  it  again.  I  had 
been  five  months  absent  from  home. 
I  had  not  received  much  of  the  spirit 
of  my  mission.  I  had  begun  corres- 
ponding with  the  home  papers.  A 
very  laudable  undertaking,  it  seemed 


to  me,  to  travel  around  see  sights 
and  describe  them  for  the  benefit  of 
my  friends  and  the  general  public. 
And  it  would  have  been  a  laudable 
work,  a  very  proper  work,  if  I  had 
been  sent  for  such  a  purpose;  but  I 
neglected  my  mission  for  it,  for  that 
which  gave  me  greater  pleasure;  and 
the  Lord  warned  me  in  a  dream  of 
where  I  stood.  I  learned  what  I 
have  never  forgotten — that  when 
God  places  a  mission  upon  a  man, 
gives  him  a  certain  work  to  do,  that 
is  the  work  required  of  him,  that  is 
the  work  he  is  expected  to  perform, 
and  he  is  not  justified  if  he  allows 
himself  to  be  diverted  and  turned 
aside  by  that  which  may  seem  to 
gratify  him  more.  I  have  learned, 
too,  that  if  a  man  will  perform  the 
work  which  God  has  given  him;  if 
he  will  pray  for  the  spirit  of  it  to  rest 
upon  him,  the  spirit  of  it  will  come, 
and  he  will  enjoy  that  particular 
work  better  than  any  other. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  I  saw  the 
Savior  and  three  of  His  Apostles  en- 
ter the  garden  through  a  little  gate 
at  my  right.  The  Savior  left  these 
three  in  a  group  and  told  them  to 
pray  without  ceasing,  while  He 
crossed  over  to  my  left  and  began  to 
pray.  As  He  prayed  the  tears 
streamed  down  His  face,  and  His 
whole  soul  seemed  rent  with  agony, 
as  He  asked 'the  Father  to  let  the 
cup  pass  from  Him- -the  cup  which 
was  extended  for  Him  to  drink — 
if  it  were  possible  to  spare  Him.  the 
pain  of  the  impending  sacrifice. 

They  did  not  see  me,  I  was  stand- 
ing behind  a  tree  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture;  but  I  saw  them,  and  I 
looked  at  those  Apostles,  and  be- 
hold, they  had  fallen  asleep.  I  saw 
Him  arise  and  pass  to  them,  shake 
them  and  rouse  them  from  their 
slumber,  and  gently  reprove  them  for 
falling  asleep  on  their  watch.  He 
again  exhorted  them  to  pray,  and 
then  left  them,  and  went  back 
to  His  position,  and  prayed  again. 
Three  times    this    was    done,    until 
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I  was  pretty  familiar  with  His 
countenance,  His  features  and  His 
form.  I  shall  never  forget  the  great 
effect  His  grief  had  upon  me.  I 
began  to  weep  out  of  sheer  sympa- 
thy with  His  sufferings.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  my  whole  heart  went  out 
to  Him;  that  I  would  have  died  for 
His  sake  or  done  anything  else  that 
He  required  of  me.  Presently  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  my 
dream.  The  scene  remained  the 
same,  but  the  circumstances  had 
changed.  Instead  of  being  before 
the  crucifixion,  it  was  after  that 
event,  and  the  Redeemer,  with  these 
same  three  Apostles,  was  about  to 
ascend  to  heaven,  to  leave  the  earth, 
their  mission  being  completed.  I 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  ran  out 
from  behind  the  tree.  I  fell  at  His 
feet,  clasped  Him  around  the  knees 
and  begged  Him  with  all  my  soul 
that  I  too  might  go  with  Him.  He 
bent  down,  took  me  in  His  arms,  in 
the  tenderest  and  gentlest  manner 
possible,  and  with  a  smile  of  heaven- 
ly sweetness,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  upon  the  face  of  man,  He  shook 
His  head,  as  if  grieved  to  deny  my 
request,  and  said:  "No,  my  son, 
you  have  not  finished  your  work. 
These  have  completed  their  labors, 
and  they  can  go  with  Me,  but  you 
must  remain  and  finish  yours."  Still 
I  clung  to  Him,  and  > the  vision  or 
dream  was  so  vivid  that  I  felt  the 
very  warmth  of  His  bosom  against 
mine.  He  was  so  large  in  stature 
that  I  looked  up  in  order  to  gaze 
into  His  eyes.  I  clung  to  Him  and 
said:  "Well,  promise  me  that  when  I 
have  finished  my  career,  after  I  have 
lived  out  my  life,  I  shall  then  come 
to  you."  Again  He  smiled,  sadly 
and  sweetly,  and  said:  "That  will 
depend  entirely  upon  yourself."  I 
awoke,  and  il  was  morning. 

Now,  this  might  not  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  some  minds. 
It  was  only  a  dream,  some  would 
say;  but  to  me  it  was  so  real  that  it 
formed  the  turning  point  of  my  life, 
and  I  trace  from  that  moment  all  the 


success  in  spiritual  or  in  temporal 
things,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  I 
have  since  achieved.  How  did  I 
know  that  this  dream  was  from  God? 
I  judged  it  by  the  standard  which  is 
laid  down  in  these  words  which  I 
have  read.  It  drew  me  nearer  to 
God;  it  shook  off  the  slumber  and 
the  sloth  that  rested  upon  my  soul; 
it  caused  me  to  believe  more  in 
Christ;  it  caused  me  to  love  Him 
more,  to  labor  for  Him,  and  to  re- 
solve that  I  would  die  for  Him,  if 
need  be,  God  giving  me  strength. 
That  is  why  I  knew  it  was  from 
Him.  It  was  the  dawn  of  my  testi- 
mony concerning  Mormonism.  I 
did  not  need  to  hear  voices  from 
above.  I  did  not  need  to  see  the 
dead  raised,  the  sick  healed.  That 
simple  dream  roused  my  soul,  and 
from  that  moment,  I  knew  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  the  work  in  which  I  was 
taking  part  was  the  work  of  God, 
the  marvelous  work  and  wonder 
which  the  prophets  had  foretold. 
After  that  came  a  succession  of  evi- 
dences. I  saw  the  sick  healed  in  an 
instant  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  I 
have  known  water  that  was  freezing 
cold  suddenly  turn  tepid,  that  the 
servants  of  God  might  baptize  there- 
in; and  it  was  done  in  answer  to 
prayer.  I  have  stood  up  stammer- 
ing and  faltering,  to  deliver  my 
first  testimony,  and  there  poured 
forth  from  my  lips  a  torrent  of  lan- 
guage that  was  not  my  own.  I  have 
witnessed  these  things.  I  have  ex- 
perienced these  evidences.  But  never 
has  anything  appealed  to  me  more 
strongly  than  that  dream  which  I 
had  nineteen  years  ago,  in  the  State 
of   Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  pondering  of  late  up- 
on the  evide^ps  that  exist  of  the 
truth  of  Mormonism;  for  I  feel  in 
every  fibre  of  my  being  that  there  is 
coming  a  time  when  we  must  know 
for  ourselves  that  this  is  the  work  of 
God.  The  Prophet  here  informs  us 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  given  to 
every  man.      We  are   told   in   other 
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places  that  it  is  "the  light  that  light- 
eneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."  Therefore,  we  are  ac- 
countable when  the  truth  is  presented 
to  us.  God  does  not  present  His 
truth  where  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. He  does  not  send  the  Gos- 
pel to  those  nations  that  are  to  be 
redeemed  without  law.  They  are 
only  to  be  judged  by  that  limited 
measure  of  light  which  they  have 
received.  God  does  not  send  any 
truth  where  He  has  not  first  given 
the  capacity  to  receive  it.  Conse- 
quently we  are  most  accountable,  if 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  presented 
unto  us.  Other  nations,  other  tribes, 
other  peoples  are  accountable  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  light,  be  it 
much  or  little,  that  is  within  them. 
But  all  men  have  received  some  light; 
for  the  light  of  truth,  the  eternal 
intelligence  never  was  created,  that 
cannot  be  destroyed,  lighteth  every 
soul  that  cometh  into  the  world.  It 
is  the  spirit  that  shows  us  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong, 
between  good  and  evil. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Mormonism.  I  remember 
talking  to  an  aged  man  who  had  left 
the  Church,  and  who  was  once  a 
prominent  Elder.  He  had  had  a 
testimony  of  the  truth,  but  had 
allowed  that  testimony  to  depart  from 
him;  for  it  is  true,  as  it  is  written, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  descend 
upon  a  man  and  yet  not  tarry  with 
him.  If  the  fire  continued  to  burn, 
it  is  because  fuel  is  thrown  upon  it; 
if  the  lamp  continues  to  give  light, 
it  is  because  it  is  constantly  replen- 
ished with  oil.  A  man  may  know, 
as  you  and  I  know,  concerning  this 
work,  and  yet  allow  that  knowledge 
to  depart,  that  lamp  to  go  out,  for 
lack  of  care  and  attention.  So  this 
man  had  done.  The  Spirit  had  gone 
out  of  him,  and  yet  he  retained 
sufficient  light  to  know  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary  about  this 
work.  He  said  to  me:  "You  tell  me 
that  Mormonism  is  true;  why,  don't 
I  know  it  is  true?     Do  I  not  see  the 


evidences  of  it  upon  every  hand?' ' 
He  was  trusting,  then,  to  mere  out- 
ward appearances,  to  the  external 
evidence  of  Mormonism,  but  it  seems 
that  they  were  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  this  work  was  true.  And 
yet  that  man  had  reasoned  himself 
out  of  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  of  the  Savior. 

I  remember  another  man  who 
never  did  join  the  Church,  who  came 
here  as  a  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  great  New  York  journals,  who 
traveled  up  and  down  the  Territory 
and  recorded  his  impressions  of  the 
Mormon  people,  their  institutions  and 
the  marvelous  work  accomplished  in 
the  wilderness.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  his  letters  he  said:  "Stand  with 
me  upon  the  bench  land,  between  the 
plain  and  mountain  in  Cache  Valley, 
gaze  abroad  upon  those  teeming 
acres  reclaimed  from  the  desert; 
farms  and  orchards  dotted  with  the 
homes  of  a  contented  and  happy 
people;  gaze  upon  that  picture,  and 
then  tell  me  you  believe  in  your 
heart  that  Mormonism  is  either  a 
fraud  or  a  failure."  Yet  he  was  a 
Gentile.  He  had  not  been  bap- 
tized. He  had  not  received  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  had 
no  dream,  no  vision,  no  communi- 
cation from  God;  but  his  common 
senses,  his  reason,  told  him  that  a 
people  who  could  accomplish  such 
wonders,  who  were  so  industrious, 
so  persevering,  could  not  be  a  wicked 
people,  a  licentious  people,  as  repre- 
sented. "Mormonism,"  said  he,  "is 
no  fraud,  for  frauds  do  not  accom- 
plish such  results.  It  is  no  failure, 
for  failures  do  not  produce  suc- 
cesses." It  was  sufficient  to  show 
him  that  there  was  something  ex- 
traordinary in  this  work.  And  yet 
to  him  it  was  not  the  special  work  of 
God. 

The  first  evidence  to  which  we  call 
attention  when  we  go  forth  to  preach 
the  Goppel  is  the  scriptural  nature 
of  our  doctrines.  We  hold  aloft  the 
Bible,  and  cite  the  words  of  Jesus: 
"Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them 
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ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and 
behold  they  testify  of  me. "  What 
the  Savior  said  to  the  Jews,  Mor- 
monism  says  to  the  Gentile.  You 
have  a  Bible;  you  revere  it  as  the 
word  of  God.  You  say  that  holy 
men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  what  they  wrote  was  scripture, 
profitable  for  doctrine,  worthy  to  be 
studied  and  believed.  Mormonism 
says  through  it  servants,  "Search 
your  scriptures,  lor  in  them  ye  trust, 
and  think  ye  will  have  eternal  life 
through  believing  in  them,  and  be- 
hold they  testify  of  me. ' '  And  is  it 
not  true?  What  young  boy  with 
the  Priesthood  of  God  upon  him, 
has  ev^r  gone  forth  with  even  a  sup- 
erficial knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and 
has  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  ablest  professors  of  Christianity; 
with  a  few  simple  texts  frequently 
putting  to  flight  the  most  learned 
and  scholarly  among  them?  Why 
is  this?  It  is  because  Mormonism  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  It  is  be- 
cause Mormonism  is  sustained  by 
the  Scriptures.  Its  doctrines  are  the 
ancient  doctrines,  and  its  history  is 
largely  the  fulfillment  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  of  old.  Test 
Mormonism  by  this  standard.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
demption of  the  desert,  with  the 
wilderness  blossoming  as  the  rose, 
then  search  the  Scriptures,  test  the 
doctrines  and  claims  of  Mormonism 
by  the  words  of  the  prophets,  of  the 
teachers,  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
I  tell  you — and  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence as  well  as  observation — that 
Mormonism  will  stand  the  test  of 
such  an  investigation.  If  I  wished 
to  detain  this  congregation,  I  could 
prove  this  to  you  indisputably. 

Others  might  comment  on  the 
durability,  the  elasticity,  the  inde- 
structibility of  this  work,  and  cite 
that  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Five  times  within  sixteen  years  was 
the  Church  driven  with  fire  and 
sword  from  city  to  city.   Mobs  raged 


around  it  like  the  angry  waves  of 
the  sea.  Forty-nine  times  its  Pro- 
phet was  dragged  before  courts,  only 
to  be  acquitted  and  declared  inno- 
cent. Finally,  he  and  his  brother 
were  murdered  while  in  pris®n  by  a 
mob  which  had  declared  that  if  law 
could  not  reach  them  powder  and 
ball  should.  The  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple were  burned  above  their  heads, 
their  goods  taken ;  they  were  robbed 
and  despoiled,  and  at  one  time  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  women  and 
children  were  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  and  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  from  their  homes  in  mid- 
winter; and  as  they  fled  from  their 
pursuers,  they  left  upon  the  frozen 
snow  their  bloody  footprints.  In  the 
last  great  exodus,  they  were  thrown 
across  an  ice-bound  river  into  the 
heart  of  the  western  wilderness,  and 
traversed  a  thousand  miles  of  al- 
most untrodden  waste  until  they 
planted  their  pilgrim  feet  here  in  the 
tops  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some 
have  thought  they  were  afflicted  by 
Providence  for  their  weakness,  but  it 
was  the  design  of  God  that  this  test 
should  come,  to  bring  strength  out 
of  weakness,  and  prepare  the  Saints 
for  what  awaited  them.  As  the  be- 
trayal of  the  Only  Begotten  led  to 
the  predestined  sacrifice  required  of 
Him,  and  the  effort  to  trample  Him 
down  only  placed  Him  upon  the 
throne  prepared  for  Him,  so  the 
trials  of  this  people  carried  them  as 
on  the  crest  of  a  mighty  wave,  to- 
ward their  destiny.  For  it  had  been 
written:  "In  the  last  days  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it;  and  many  shall  go  and  say,  'Come 
ye,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths, 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem.' "  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Saints  have  stoically  endured 
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all  the  persecutions  which  have  fol- 
lowed them  from  place  to  place. 
They  found,  when  they  studied  the 
problem,  that  in  bearing  the  cross 
they  were  but  making  history  and 
obeying  Providence. 

Another  great  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Mormonism  is  its  vastness. 
I  have  always  gloried  in  the  great- 
ness and  the  grandeur  of  my  religion. 
It  may  not  be  to  all  what  it  is  to  me 
and  to  many  others.  I  bear  in  mind 
the  experience  of  a  man  who  left  the 
Church  many  years  ago  and  went  to 
California.  Meeting  an  Elder  from 
Utah  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  gave  to 
him  the  reason  that  he  abandoned 
Mormonism.  He  was  a  respectable 
man,  a  respected  man,  and  this  Elder 
was  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  others 
were,  for  this  unexpected  ending  of  a 
useful  if  not  brilliant  career  as  a  Lat- 
ter-day Saint.  The  man  from  Utah 
said:  "If  you  have  no  objection,  I 
would  like  you  to  explain  why  it  was 
that  a  man  like  you,  prominent  and 
respected  in  the  community,  so  sud- 
denly forsook  your  faith,  left  your 
people,  and  cast  your  lot  from  choice 
among  strangers."  He  replied:  "I 
will  give  you  the  reason,  though  it 
may  seem  a  strange  one  to  you.  It 
was  because  Mormonism  was  too 
great  for  me.  There  was  always 
something  new  coming  along,  requir- 
ing a  constant  exercise  of  faith,  and 
in  trying  to  reason  out,  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  the  great  problem,  I 
got  tired  of  it.  That  is  why  I  left 
the  Church." 

I  remember  the  case  of  another 
man  who  had  abandoned  Mormon- 
ism. He  was  being  derided,  or 
rather  the  Mormon  people  were 
being  derided  in  his  presence  for 
their  simplicity,  their  gullibility,  their 
ignorance  and  credulity,  and  aston- 
ishment was  expressed  that  they 
could  believe  such  "nonsense,"  that 
they  could  yield  submissive  obedience 
to  shrewd  leaders  who  had  nothing 
to  feed  them  upon  but  these  fabulous 
stories  about  golden  plates,  angelic 
visitations,    miracles,    gifts,    etc.,    in 


which,  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
at  all.  This  man  replied:  "Gentle- 
men, if  you  imagine  that  the  Mor- 
mon religion  is  anything  small  and 
paltry,  you  are  egregiously  mis- 
taken. If  you  think  that  anything 
as  contemptible  as  you  represent  it 
to  be  could  exercise  the  mighty 
power  and  influence  that  it  does, 
could  cause  people  to  leave  their 
homes  in  every  land,  turn  their 
backs  upon  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  children  and  possessions,  and 
come  thousands  of  miles  by  land 
and  sea,  only  to  be  fed  with  chaff, 
you  are  the  mistaken  ones.  Mor- 
monism be  it  true  or  false,  holds  out 
to  men  the  greatest  inducements 
that  the  human  mind  can  grasp." 
And  so  it  does.  It  takes  the  hum- 
blest child  of  God,  and  tells  him  that 
he  is  a  son  of  God;  or,  if  a  woman, 
that  she  is  a  daughter  of  God,  and 
teaches  them  that  they  can  by 
growth,  by  development,  by  pro- 
gress and  expansion,  ascend  to  those 
heights  where  sits  enthroned  in  glory 
the  God  of  this  universe.  It  teaches 
men  that  they  can  become  divine, 
that  man  is  God  in  embryo,  that 
God  was  once  man  in  mortality,  and 
that  the  only  difference  between 
Gods,  angels  and  men  is  a  difference 
in  education  and  development.  Is 
such  a  religion  to  be  sneered  at?  It 
teaches  that  the  worlds  on  high,  the 
stars  that  glitter  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  are  kingdoms  of  God,  that 
they  were  once  earths  like  this,  that 
they  have  been  redeemed  and  glori- 
fied by  the  same  laws,  the  same 
principles  that  are  applied  to  this 
planet,  and  by  which  it  will  ascend 
to  a  perfected  and  glorified  state.  It 
teaches  that  these  worlds  are  peopled 
with  human  beings,  God's  sons  and 
daughters,  and  that  every  husband 
and  father,  may  become  an  Adam, 
and  every  wife  and  mother  an  Eve, 
to  some  future  planet.  It  teaches 
that  all  men  will  be  saved  except  a 
certain  few  who  are  sons  of  perdition. 
It  teaches  that  there  is  a  glory  of  the 
sun,  a  glory  of  the  moon  and  a  glory 
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of  the  stars,  and  as  one  star  differs 
from  another  star  in  glory,  so  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  That 
all  men  will  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  works,  and  God's  justice 
thus  be  vindicated.  That  He  will 
send  no  soul  to  hell  for  not  having 
heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  no  wicked  man  will  enter 
heaven  for  simply  confessing  on  the 
scaffold  that  he  believes  in  the  Son  of 
God.  That  rewards  are  meted  out 
according  to  the  merits  and  punish- 
ments according  to  the  demerits  of 
the  children  of  men.  Is  such  a  reli- 
gion to  be  despised?  The  only  ones 
who  thoroughly  comprehend  Mor- 
monism,  or  think  they  comprehend 
it,  flippantly  assign  it  a  place  among 
the  frauds  and  impostures  that  have 
been  palmed  upon  the  world,  are 
they  who  stand  at  a  distance  and 
throw  stones  at  it,  knowing  nothing 
of  it,  while  they  who  have  drawn 
nigh  unto  it,  who  have  studied  it, 
who  have  prayed  over  it  and  who 
say  that  God  has  revealed  to  them 
the  truth  of  it,  stand  appalled  at  the 
threshold,  amazed  at  the  vastness  of 
it.  Its  greatness  alone,  I  say,  tells 
of  its  truth.  Satan  never  brought 
forth  a  work  that  was  greater  than 
the  work  of  God,  Satan  can  copy 
God's  work;  he  can  counterfeit  it, 
but  he  can  never  surpass  it;  never 
equal  it.  The  greatness  of  Mormon- 
ism  ought  to  be  a  testimony  of  its 
truth :  and  it  is  to  me  an  evidence  of 
its  divinity. 

But  God  has  not  left  us  without  a 
more  certain  guide  than  this.  The 
Savior  said  to  His  ancient  apostles: 
'  'When  I  go  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  but  I  will  send  you 
another  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  that  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  and  he  will  testify  of  me;  he 
will  bring  things  past  to  your  re- 
membrance; he  will  show  you  things 
to  come;  he  will  take  the  things  of 
God  and  reveal  them  unto  you." 
This,  brethren  and  sisters,  is  the 
sure  guide,  surer  than  to  have  the 
heavens  burst,  and  behold  the  faces 


of  angels;  surer  than  to  receive 
dreams  and  visions,  or  gaze  upon 
the  outward  successes,  the  material 
achievements  of  Mormonism.  The 
spirit  which  accompanies  this  work 
is  after  all,  the  only  sure  and  certain 
guide  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  the 
power  of  which  the  prophet  spoke, 
who  said,  "The  way  is  as  plain  as 
the  daylight  from  the  dark  night." 
The  Spirit  of  God  speaks  to  the  heart 
— and  it  can  speak  to  the  heart  of  a 
little  child,  one  who  cannot  reason 
upon  the  vastness  of  this  work,  one 
who  knows  nothing  of  its  history, 
one  who  cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
wilderness  blossoming  as  the  rose, 
one  who  perchance  never  had  a 
dream  or  a  vision.  The  Spirit,  gen- 
tle as  a  dove,  resting  upon  the  soul 
of  an  innocent  child,  can  testify  un- 
erringly of  the  truth.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  many  who  are  grown,  but 
who  are  incapable  of  grasping  a  great 
philosophical  problem,  a  great  poetic 
truth,  such  as  Mormonism  presents, 
and  who  when  you  ask  them  how 
they  know  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet;  how  they  know  that  this  is 
God's  truth?  can  only  answer — "I 
feel  within  me  that  it  is  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
am  willing  to  die  for  it,  to  leave 
my  home,  my  possessions,  my 
kindred  and  my  associations,  and 
cast  in  my  lot  with  this  unpopular 
people."  It  is  this  spirit,  the  gift 
and  power  of  God,  that  is  given 
to  every  baptized  believer  into  this 
Church.  It  is  the  greatest  and 
only  sure  guide,  the  most  certain 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  Mormon- 
ism; and  you  who  have  received  this 
evidence  may  always  know  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong. 
Follow  the  advice  of  the  prophet  and 
test  all  that  comes  by  this  standard 
and  criteribn.  That  which  inspires 
you  to  believe  in  God,  to  serve  Him, 
and  love  him,  to  honor  His  servants 
and  do  labor  in  His  cause,  comes 
from  God,  and  you  may  know  it 
with  a  perfect  knowledge;  while  that 
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which  causes  doubts  to  spring  up  in 
your  mind,  which  fills  you  with  de- 
spair and  discouragement,  which 
causes  you  to  hate  your  brethren 
and  sisters,  to  disbelieve  in  God,  to 
dishonor  His  priesthood  and  refuse 
to  listen  to  their  counsels,  which 
breeds  strife  and  jealousy,  envy, 
anger  and  revenge — you  may  know 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  that  is 
from  the  evil  one.  Wherefore,  be- 
loved brethren  and  sisters,  take  these 
words  home  to  yourselves,  and  see 
to  it,  that  ye  judge  justly,  for  the 
spirit  is  given  unto  you  to  judge, 
and  you  may  know  as  clearly  as  the 
daylight  from  the  dark  night, 
whether  I  speak  the  word  of  God  or 
the  word  of  the  evil  one. 

My  testimony  is  that  this  work  is 
divine.  I  know,  although  T  never 
saw  him,  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet.  I  know  that  Brigham 
Young  was  God's  servant.  I  know 
that  President  Taylor  was.  I  know 
that  President  Woodruff  and  his  as- 
sociates are  men  of  God,  and  that  it 
is   safe    to    follow    their  counsels.     I 


have  had  evidences  of  these  facts.  I 
was  once  greatly  troubled  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  course  I  should  pur- 
sue in  a  certain  matter,  and  being 
unable  to  choose  for  myself,  I  went 
to  the  authorities  and  asked  them  to 
advise  me.  They  did,  but  their  ad- 
vice was  an  awful  trial  to  me,  so 
I  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord, 
and  I  prayed  for  three  days  that  He 
would  let  me  know  unmistakably 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Finally 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Spirit, 
and  it  spoke  to  me  these  words: 
'  My  son,  go  and  do  as  my  servants 
have  told  you,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  you;  for  I  the  Lord  judge  all 
men  by  the  motives  and  desires  of 
their  hearts;  and  in  my  hand  are  the 
issues  of  all  things;  and  I  will  honor 
those  who  honor  my  priesthood. 
Even  so,  Amen." 

Singing  by  Tabernacle  Choir. 

Benediction. 

Conference     adjourned     for      one 
year. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper, 

Secretary. 
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Had  I  known  what  was  going  to 
befall  me  when  I  took  steamer 
passage  from  Ceylon  to  India,  I 
should  probably  have  continued  my 
journey  eastward  around  the  world 
without  stopping  at  the  "Land  of 
the  Rajah."  In  blissful  ignorance, 
however,  I  landed  in  Calcutta. 

The  time  of  the  year  was  that 
when  the  climate  most  favors  up- 
country  traveling,  and  so,  after  a 
brief  visit  with  friends,  I  started 
north  by  rail.  I  was  the  richer  by 
half  a  dozen  extraordinary  letters  to 
men  of  more  or  less  prominence  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire. 

I  went  first  to  Benares,  the  sacred 
city  on  the  mighty  Ganges,  and 
sought  the  house  of  Sita  Ram,  to 
whom  one  of  my  letters  was  ad- 
dressed.     Sita   Ram   was  a  wealthy 


and  cultured  Hindoo  banker,  and 
my  friends  had  pictured,  in  glowing 
colors,  the  hospitality  that  I  would 
receive. 

Before  my  ride  through  the  city 
was  over  I  felt  that  hospitality  of  any 
sort  and  from  any  one  would  be 
doubly  welcome.  To  my  surprise 
most  of  the  bazaars  and  business 
places  were  closed,  though  it  was 
early  afternoon.  Groups  of  evil- 
faced  natives  stood  about  in  the 
squares  and  streets,  while  police  and 
soldiers  appeared  to  be  unusually 
plentiful.  I  was  made  a  target  for 
sullen  glances  from  all  sides,  and  I 
could  not  help  recalling  the  stirring 
times  of  the  great  mutiny,  more  than 
thirty  years  back. 

I  found  Sita  Ram's  house  to  be  a 
palatial   cream-colored   building   not 
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far  from  the  river.  Its  owner  proved 
to  be  absent,  but  his  private  secre- 
tary received  me  and  opened  the 
letter  of  introduction. 

Baboo  Das  was  a  sleek  mahogany- 
faced  gentleman,  who  spoke  English 
perfectly  and  wore  European  gar- 
ments of  faultless  cut. 

"My  honored  master  is  in  Allaha- 
bad on  a  matter  of  business,"  he  ex- 
plained. "He  will  return  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  meanwhile  the  house 
and  servants  are  at  your  disposal." 

I  thanked  Baboo  Das,  and  en- 
quired the  meaning  of  the  strange 
sights  I  had  witnessed  in  the  city. 

"There  has  been  danger  of  a  riot, 
during  the  past  twenty-four  hours," 
he  replied,  gravely,  "but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  past  now.  The  most 
ignorant  of  the  Hindoo  population 
are  angry  because  the  municipality 
have  acquired  the  Ramjee  temple 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new 
waterworks  upon  its  site.  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  taken  part  in  the 
disturbances  because  of  the  dearness 
of  provisions,  for  which  the  munici- 
pality is  also  held  responsible.  My 
honored  master  belongs  to  the  Board 
of  Government,  and  helped  to  pur- 
chase the  temple." 

I  suspected  that  Sita  Ram's  de- 
parture might  be  more  in  the  order 
of  flight  than  a  business  trip. 

"Are  you  sure  the  danger  is 
over?"  I  asked,  for  I  had  some 
notion  of  going  to  a  hotel. 

"Yes,"  replied  Baboo  Das,  "the 
rioters  are  cowed  and  submissive. 
My  master's  house  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  police,  but  they 
withdrew  this  morning." 

His  manner  was  so  calm  and  de- 
cided that  I  quite  forgot  my  fears.  I 
was  shown  a  luxurious  bed-chamber, 
and  a  little  later  I  dined  in  solitary 
state  off  dishes  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  entire  house  was  furnished  in  a 
costly  and  sumptuous  style  that 
showed  its  bachelor  owner  to  possess 
a  sense  of  European  taste  as  well  as 
of  barbaric  splendor. 

During   the    evening    I    was    left 


pretty  much  to  myself,  and  as  I  did 
not  dare  to  venture  into  the  streets  I 
passed  the  time  with  a  cigar  and  a 
late  magazine.  About  ten  o'clock 
Baboo  Das  appeared,  and  when  I 
signified  my  wish  to  retire  he  pre- 
ceded me  upstairs. 

Squatted  on  a  rug  in  the  hall,  just 
outside  of  my  room,  was  a  bright- 
faced  Hindoo  lad,  about  twelve  years 
old.  A  cord  dangled  by  his  side, 
and  passing  through  the  door,  com- 
municated with  the  fans  that  were  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  lad  was  evidently  the 
"punky  wallah"  or  fan  puller.  His 
name  was  Gunpat,  Baboo  Das  in- 
formed me,  and  his  duty  was  to  keep 
me  cool  through  the  sultry  hours  of 
the  night. 

I  chatted  with  the  boy  for  a  few 
moments,  and  found  him  to  be  in- 
telligent and  fairly  conversant  in 
English.  Then  I  entered  my  room 
and  lowered  the  square  of  rice  mat- 
ting that  was  furled  above  the  door- 
way. There  was  also  a  door  of 
heavy  teak-wood,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  close  it.  The 
apartment  had  two  windows  over- 
looking a  small  courtyard  that  con- 
tained shrubbery  and  a  fountain. 
After  riding  most  of  the  day  in  a 
stuffy  and  jolting  railway  carriage  I 
was  weary.  It  did  not  take  me  long 
to  undress  and  fall  asleep.  The  last 
thing  I  remember  was  the  soft  whirr- 
ing of  the  fans,  and  their  refreshing 
current  of  air. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  hard  tugging 
at  the  bed-clothes.  "Rouse,  Sahib, 
there  is  danger, ' '  was  poured  into 
my  ears  by  a  shrill,  childish  voice. 

I  sprang  out  of  bed  in  a  trice,  and 
struck  a  light.  It  revealed  the  half- 
naked  figure  of  little  Gunpat.  His 
expression  was  one  of  indignation 
rather  than  of  terror. 

"What  is  it?"  I  demanded. 

'  'Those  pigs  of  rioters,  Sahib. ' '  he 
replied.  '  'They  have  broken  loose 
at"  last." 

Then  for  the  first  time,  I  became 
aware  of  the  tumult    in    the   streets 
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surrounding  the  house.  Brawling 
voices  and  the  restless  patter  of  feet 
rose  hoarsely  on  the  night  air.  I 
could  distinguish  the  shrill  "Din! 
Din!"  of  the  Mohammedans — their 
rallying  cry  to  battle.  From  afar  I 
heard  the  faint  pealing  of  bell  and 
the  rattle  of  musketry.  A  lively 
commotion  was  going  on  downstairs, 
banging  of  doors,  and  shoving  of 
furniture,  interlarded  with  husky 
voices. 

Gunpat  slipped  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  hurried  on  my  shirt  and 
trousers.  I  felt  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable, to  say  the  least.  I  could 
not  forget  the  black  looks  that  had 
greeted  me  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. Europeans  were  in  bad  odor 
at  Benares  just  now.  I  glanced  at 
the  clock.  The  hands  pointed  to  an 
hour  past  midnight.  I  began  to 
consider  what  I  had  better  do.  I 
was  puzzling  to  account  for  the  non- 
appearance of  Baboo  Das. 

Meanwhile  the  tumult  had  swelled 
to  a  frightful  din.  The  street  with- 
out seemed  to  be  choked  with  rioters. 
"Kill  Sita  Ram,"  they  yelled. 
"Slay  the  heretic.  Loot  his  house. 
Down  with  the  destroyers  of  the 
faith!" 

I  was  fully  alive  to  the  situation 
now,  and  the  thought  of  my  peril 
sickened  me.  A  moment  later  a 
succession  of  heavy  thuds,  followed 
by  a  tremendous  crash  and  a  burst 
of  cheers,  told  that  the  main  entrance 
of  the  house  had  been  beaten  in. 
Cries  of  rage  and  terror  and  the 
sounds  of  deadly  conflict  floated  up 
the  staircase. 

I  determined  to  escape,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible.  There  was  no 
time  to  put  on  shoes  or  coat.  I 
seized  my  money  and  papers  and 
jammed  them  into  the  pockets  of  my 
trousers. 

I  ran  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Alas!  The  courtyard  swarm- 
ed with  dusky  figures.  The  only 
avenue  of  escape  was  cut  off. 

I  turned  back  into  the  room,  re- 
solved to  sell  my  life  dearly.     I   had 


no  weapons,  but  on  the  wall  hung  a 
Tibetan  shield  and  spear,  trimmed 
with  yaks'  tails.  I  dragged  them 
down  and  rushed  for  the  door.  Be- 
fore I  could  close  it  entirely  a  dark 
figure  slipped  through  the  crack, and 
I  very  nearly  impaled  Gunpat  on  my 
spear. 

"The  Sahib  must  fight,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Baboo  Das  has  fled,  and 
the  rioters  are  down  stairs  and  every- 
where. They  have  killed  some  of 
the  servants,  and  now  they  will 
search  for  my  master,  whom  they 
hate.  They  believe  he  is  in  the  house. 
They  will  kill  you,  too,  Sahib,  if  they 
find  you." 

'  'What  shall  we  do?' '  I  demanded. 
"Is  there  a  way  to  escape?" 

"None,  Sahib.  We  must  push 
furniture  against  the  door  and  fight. 
The  police  and  the  soldiers  will  be 
here  presently." 

"But  surely,  the  mob  won't  hurt 
a  little  chap  like  you,"  I  replied  with 
admiration  at  the  lad's  bravery. 
"Go  while  you  can,  Gunpat." 

"No,"  he  answered  calmly,  "my 
duty  is  with  the  Sahib.  I  will  stay 
here." 

There  was  no  time  to  argue,  for 
already  the  bloodthirsty  miscreants 
were  pattering  up  the  staircase  with 
shouts  and  yells.  The  door  had 
only  a  frail  bolt  on  the  inside,  but 
luckily  the  furniture  of  the  room 
was  massive.  Gunpat  seemed  to 
know  just  what  was  wanted.  He 
helped  me  to  the  best  of  his  strength, 
and  hardly  was  the  barricade  in  place 
when  the  mob  surged  through  the 
hall. 

"The  heretic  is  trapped,"  they 
cried,  at  sight  of  the  closed  door. 
"Come  out,  Sita  Ram,  and  meet 
your  fate. ' ' 

Then  they  began  to  pound,  and 
soon  the  panels  were  quivering  and 
creaking.  I  knew  that  the  barricade 
must  yield  eventually.  I  tore 
another  spear  from  the  wall  and  gave 
it  to  Gunpat.  We  held  our  weapons 
ready  for  use.  The  lad's  bearing 
was   that  of  a  hero;    nay,  he  was  a 
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hero,  for  he  had  voluntarily  chosen 
to  share  my  peril.  There  seemed  to 
be  scant  "hope.  Once  the  barricade 
was  down  we  would  be  quickly  over- 
powered and  slain.  Musketry  fire 
was  rattling  through  the  city,  but  at 
a  distance  that  forbade  early  rescue. 

Once  I  ran  to  the  window  onlv  to 
find  the  courtyard  still  swarming  with 
rioters  and  flashing  with  torches. 

Crash !  crash !  crash !  The  door 
trembled  under  the  rain  of  heavy 
blows.  A  table  that  was  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  barricade  toppled  to  the 
floor  and  burst  asunder.  The  mob 
heard  the  fall  and  yelled  exultantly. 

Gunpat  twirled  his  spear  between 
his  supple  fingers.  "The  end  will 
be  soon,  Sahib,"  he  said  quite  calm- 
ly. The  next  instant  he  gave  an 
eager  cry  and  pointed  overhead. 
There  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  small 
circular  trapdoor. 

"Where  does  it  lead?"  I  demand- 
ed. 

"To  the  roof, "  replied  Gunpat. 
"My  master  sits  there  on  hot  even- 
ing. But  there  is  no  ladder.  We 
must  take  from  the  barricade, 
Sahib." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Illy 
as  they  could  be  spared,  we  removed 
a  table,  a  case  of  drawers,  and  two 
chairs.  We  piled  them  one  upon 
another.  I  plainly  saw  the  door 
quiver  from  top  to  bottom  as  I 
mounted  the  shaky  structure.  I  was 
directly  below  the  trap  now,  and  a 
blow  from  my  fist  drove  it  upward. 
I  grasped  the  edge  of  the  opening 
and  drew  myself  to  the  roof.  Gun- 
pat passed  up  the  two  spears  and  the 
shield.  Then  I  caught  the  lad's 
hands  and  drew  him  to  my  side. 

That  instant  the  mob  broke  into 
the  room  below,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  find  Sita  Ram.  They  howled 
with  rage  at  the  empty  room.  Then 
we  saw  their  dark  faces  glaring  at 
the  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  up  at  the  opening  in  the  ceiling 
above.  We  slammed  down  the 
trap-door,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
fasten  it  on  the  outside. 


We  knew  the  mob  would  follow 
us  in  a  moment,  so  we  ran  across  the 
flat  roof,  mounted  the  parapet  and 
sprang  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining 
house.  Thus  we  hurried  on  from 
roof  to  roof  till  we  were  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house  of  Sita  Ram. 
To  right  and  left  the  streets  below  us 
were  everywhere  choked  with  rioters. 
We  heard  the  clash  of  weapons  and 
the  crackle  of  musketry.  In  the 
distance,  under  the  steel-blue  sky, 
we  once  or  twice  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  placid  Ganges. 

"Faster,  Sahib,  they  are  coming, " 
panted  Gunpat. 

Then  husky  yells  rang  out  behind 
us;  I  turned  and  saw  half  a  score  of 
turbaned  figures  at  our  very  heels. 
The  space  of  but  a  single  roof  inter- 
vened. A  spear  whizzed  between  us. 
A  pistol  ball  shrieked  overhead. 

Faster  and  faster  we  sped,  till  sud- 
denly a  gap  of  six  feet  wide  yawned 
before  us.  "Jump,  Sahib,"  yelled 
Gunpat.  Without  hesitation  we 
sprang  together,  and  landed  safely 
on  the  next  roof. 

One  of  our  pursuers  was  close  be- 
hind us — a  burly  Mohammedan  with 
a  sword.  Gunpat  snatched  the  bra- 
zen shield  from  my  hand;  turned  and 
threw  it  with  all  his  might.  It 
struck  the  fellow  just  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  jumping.  Without  a  cry 
he  plunged  down  between  the  houses. 
This  advantage,  brief  as  it  was, 
proved  our  salvation.  We  ran  on 
as  before,  climbing  headlong  over 
the  parapets  from  roof  to  roof,  neither 
gaining  nor  losing.  The  end  house 
of  the  block  abutted  on  the  Ganges, 
and  all  at  once,  over  the  last  para- 
pet, we  saw  the  deep  blue  water  be- 
low us. 

"You  can  swim,  Sahib?"  asked 
Gunpat. 

"Yes,  come  on,"  I  replied. 

We  dropped  through  twenty  feet 
of  air  and  shot  far  under  water. 
When  we  came  to  the  surface  we 
dived  again  instantly.  The  next 
time  we  rose  we  were  well  out  into  the 
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current.  Side  by  side  we  swam  out, 
while  a  shower  of  spears  fell  harm- 
lessly in  our  wake. 

Anchored  in  midstream,  we  spied 
the  ark-shaped  roof  of  a  trader's 
boat,  and  a  short  swim  brought  us  to 
it.  The  friendly  natives  gave  us 
shelter,  and  there  we  remained  until 
morning,  listening  to  the  sounds  of 
strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  opposite- 
lying  city. 

When  day  broke  the  riot  was 
quelled,  but  the  mob  had  wrecked 
the  telegraph  office  and  railway  sta- 


tion, plundered  the  treasury,  and 
destroyed  the  boiler  and  engine  of 
the  new  waterworks. 

Sita  Ram  returned  that  afternoon, 
and  I  found  him  a  most  polished  and 
agreeable  gentleman.  He  was  ap- 
parently unconcerned  over  the  loot- 
ing of  his  house.  His  first  act  was  to 
discharge  Baboo  Das.  His  next,  on 
hearing  my  story,  was  to  promote 
brave  little  Gunpat  to  an  honored 
position  among  the  household  ser- 
vants. Nor  did  I  forget  to  honor 
the  lad  in  my  own  way.  C.  S. 
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ON    MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  is  the  legitimate  union 
of  the  sexes.  God  made  male  and 
female,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  all 
animals,  fowls,  fishes,  and.  as  stated, 
everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth;  and  endued  them  with  organs 
and  power  to  propagate  their  own 
species.  He  also  endued  the  herbs, 
plants,  flowers,  trees,  grasses,  and 
all  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  fecun- 
dity, whose  seed  (as  expressed  in 
the  Scriptures)  should  be  in  itself. 
Thus  everything  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  was  prepared  to 
propagate,  increase  and  perpetuate 
its  own  species;  that  principle,  and 
the  organs  and  media  necessary  for 
its  development,  have  continued  in- 
tact from  the  commencement  up  to 
the  present  time;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all 
life  in  this  creation,  animal  or  veget- 
able, possesses  the  inherent  power 
within  itself  to  fully  maintain  and 
perpetuate  its  own  species.  This 
principle  applies  to  the  lower  as  well 
as  to  the  higher  grades  of  creation. 
The  most  repulsive  animal  and  veno- 
mous reptile  possess  this  power,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  the  most 
refined,  symmetrical,  beautiful  or  in- 
tellectual; and  the  most  noxious  and 
poisonous  weeds  or  plants  possess 
this  fecundity,  in  common  with  the 
most  lovely,    sweet,    nutritive,    aro- 


matic or  life-sustaining  species.  So 
that  this  grand,  life-giving,  preserv- 
ing and  perpetuating  power  exists 
among  all  life,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal. 

There  are  certain  laws  or  prin- 
ciples regulating  all  these  operations, 
The  animals  mingle  together  by 
their  natural  impulses  and  instincts, 
without  any  moral  law  or  code  to 
regulate  their  sexual  intercourse  or 
associations;  and  provision  having 
been  made  for  the  plants,  herbs  and 
flowers  to  have  the  seed,  as  ex- 
pressed, within  themselves,  they  are 
also  without  any  law,  other  than  the 
natural  law  which  was  implanted  in 
the  originals,  which  law  has  contin- 
ued throughout  all  time;  and  impelled 
by  which  the  plant  struggles  for  its 
perpetuity  and  existence  as  much  as 
do  the  members  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. 

Man  stands  at  the  head  of  creation. 
God  gave  unto  him  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  is 
lord  of  all.  We  are  told  also  that 
man  became  a  living  soul.  We  are 
further  told  that  "the  body  and  the 
spirit  is  the  soul  of  man;"  he  is, 
therefore,  a  compound  being  and  has 
a  dual  capacity — has  both  a  spiritual 
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and  fleshly  or  temporal  existence, 
and,  of  course,  occupies  a  more  ex- 
alted sphere  than  that  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  creations. 

Pertaining  to  the  flesh,  his  facul- 
ties, sympathies,  instincts,  fecund- 
ity, organs,  and  powers  of  propaga- 
tion are  similar,  in  many  respects,  to 
those  of  the  animal  world.  A  com- 
mand was  given  to  him  to  be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth.  All  other  animals,  possessing 
like  powers  of  fecundity,  are  under  no 
oral  or  written  law  in  relation  to  the 
propagation  of  their  species,  other 
than  what  may  be  termed  the  law  of 
nature,  implanted  by  the  Almighty 
and  inherent  in  themselves,  which 
law,  attraction,  affinity,  or  impulse 
alone  leads  to  the  propagation  of 
their  kind.  In  this  respect,  man  oc- 
cupies a  different  position  from  that 
of  all  other  created  life.  In  addition 
to  his  natural  impulses,  instincts  and 
sympathies,  a  law  is  given  to  him, 
commanding  him  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  to  replenish  the  earth; 
and  to  so  far  replenish  it  that  he  as 
the  head  of  creation,  possessing  a 
superior  intelligence,  may  so  increase, 
spread  and  grow,  that  according  to 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  he  may 
not  only  have,  but  also  retain,  the 
dominion  over  all  created  beings,  as 
at  first  contemplated  by  his  and  their 
Creator.  This  command  was  given 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  Fall, 
whilst  they  were  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  as  an  eternal  law,  emanating 
from  the  Almighty.  But  when 
man  fell,  he  placed  himself  in  other 
conditions,  both  in  his  relationship 
to  and  communication  with  God,  his 
possession  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  his  subjecting  himself  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  Nevertheless, 
the  natural  instincts  of  men,  as  in 
animals,  have  continued  through  all 
past  time  from  then  until  the  present 
in  all  ages,  among  all  nations  and 
peoples  extending  over  the  whole 
earth.  Nor  has  the  religious  or 
political  condition  of  men  made  much 
difference  in  regard  to  the  associa- 


tion of  the  sexes,  for  while  one  was  a 
law  of  God  pertaining  to  the  eternal 
exaltation  of  the  human  species,  the 
other  arose  from  the  natural  impulses 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
human  family  as  it  has  existed  in  all 
ages. 

The  Gospel,  when  introduced  and 
preached  to  Adam  after  the  Fall, 
through  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ,  placed  him  in  a  position  not 
only  to  have  victory  over  death,  but 
to  have  within  his  reach  and  to  pos- 
sess the  perpetuity,  not  only  of 
earthly,  but  also  of  heavenly  life;  not 
only  of  earthly,  but  also  of  heavenly 
dominion;  and  through  the  law  of 
that  •  Gospel  enabled  him  (and  not 
him  alone,  but  all  his  posterity)  to 
obtain,  not  only  his  first  estate,  but  a 
higher  exaltation  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens,  than  he  could  have  enjoyed 
if  he  had  not  fallen;  the  powers  and 
blessings  associated  with  the  atone- 
ment being  altogether  in  advance  of 
and  superior  to  any  enjoyment  or 
privileges  that  he  could  have  had  in 
his  first  estate.  Hence,  he  and  his 
partner  became  the  father  and  mother 
of  lives — lives  spiritual  and  lives 
eternal,  and  were  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion to  become  Gods,  yea,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God,  and  to  the 
increase  and  extent  of  their  domin- 
ion there  was  to  be  no  limit,  worlds 
without  end.  But  it  became  necessary 
that  Adam  should  obey,  observe  and 
keep  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  and  it 
also  became  necesssary  that  his  pos- 
terity, who  would  possess  the  same 
exaltation  and  blessings,  should  also 
keep  and  observe  the  same  law;  and 
if  they  did  not,  they  could  not  ob- 
tain the  blessings  of  celestial  lives 
and  exaltations  in  the  eternal  worlds. 
But,  while  this  was  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  celestial  affairs,  man  was  not 
deprived  of  the  power,  the  right, 
and  the  privilege,  the  faculties  and  in- 
stincts of  the  association  of  the  sexes, 
nor  of  the  propagation  of  his  own 
species;  and  hence,  when  man  had 
transgressed  the  law  of  God  and  had 
corrupted  himself  to  such  a  degree 
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that  it  is  said  of  him  that  his  thoughts 
were  only  evil,  and  that  continually; 
and  when  it  had  become  an  act  of 
justice  with  the  Almighty,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  unborn  spirits,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  degradation 
of  the  human  family,  to  introduce  a 
better  race,  man  possessing  the 
power,  while  living  to  propagate  his 
own  species,  he  could  only  ac- 
complish and  bring  about  this  design 
by  destroying  that  corrupted  race, 
and  appointing  a  selected  and  chosen 
race  for  the  above  named  purpose. 

The  law  before  referred  to  was  the 
law  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  Gos- 
pel is  lived  up  to  and  enjoyed,  its 
powers  and  blessings  are  also  enjoyed, 
pertaining  both  to  time  and  eternity; 
but  when  the  law  of  the  Gospel  is 
not  lived  up  to,  yet  the  principle  of 
procreation  and  association  of  the 
sexes  still  continues  as  a  principle 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Gospel;  and  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  pure  and  correct  principles, 
whereby  the  chastity  of  the  race 
may  be  preserved,  in  our  marital 
relations,  the  more  will  our  actions 
be  acceptable  to  our  heavenly  Father. 
Hence,  it  has  always  been  considered, 
among  all  intelligent  and  right  think- 
ing people  in  the  nations,  both  in  a 
social  and  political  capacity,  that  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  humanity  that 
the  marital  relations  should  be  sus- 
tained, that  virtue  and  chastity  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  these  principles  are  disregarded 
has  the  elevation  or  degradation  of 
the  race  been  manifested. 

Paul,  in  speaking  on  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  "marriage  is  honorable 
in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled,"  and 
in  another  place  he  says: 

'  'Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  express- 
lv,  that  in  the  latter  times,  some  shall 
depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy; 
having  their  conscience  seared  with 
a  hot  iron;  forbidding  to  marry." 
I  Timothy,  iv,  1-3. 

While  writing  to  the  Corinthians 


he  enters  upon  a  lengthy  argument 
on  the  subject  of  marriage.* 

Statesmen,  in  different  ages,  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  law  of 
God,  have  inculcated  the  principle 
of  marital  relations,  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  compelled  their  people 
to  marry;  and  thus,  outside  of  the 
more  elevated  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel law,  whether  among  Jews,  Chris- 
tians or  Pagans,  the  sanctity  of  the 
marital  relations  has  been  sacredly 
guarded  and  protected. 

The  Lord  has  revealed  unto  us  the 
ancient  law,  which  was  revealed  to 
Adam  through  the  Gospel,  and 
which  is  called  the  law  of  Celestial 
Marriage.  This,  as  before  stated, 
applies  only  to  certain  conditions  ot 
men,  and  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
parties  who  have  obeyed  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel.  It  is  one  of  the 
eternal  principles  associated  there- 
with, uniting  mortal  and  immortal 
beings  by  eternal  covenants,  that  will 
live  and  endure  forever.  Outside  ot 
this  covenant  statesmen  have,  in 
many  instances,  enacted  laws  sanc- 
tioning the  plurality  of  wives,  but 
this,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  eternal  covenants  or  eternal 
relations  of  man,  any  more  than  the 
monogamic  relations  have;  those 
covenants  only  having  a  reference  to 
time,  and  not  to  eternity;  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  principle  pre- 
vailed that  it  may  almost  with  pro- 
priety be  called  the  normal  condition 
of  man.  But  with  regard  to  the  law 
of  Celestial  Marriage,  there  are  cer- 
tain safe-guards  thrown  around  it,  as 
there  always  were,  and  those  safe- 
guards are,  and  always  were,  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  authorities  and 
Priesthood,  delegated  by  God  to  man 
for  the  protection  and  preservation 
and  right  use  of  this  most  important, 
sacred,  exalting  and  eternal  ceremony 
or  covenant.  These  things  are  clear- 
ly defined  in  the  revelation  on  Celes- 
tial Marriage,  and  can  rightly  only 
be  enjoyed  and   participated  in   by 


*See  I  Corinthians,  vii,  1-16. 
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such  as  are  considered  worthy,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  rites,  privileges 
and  immunities  connected  therewith. 
But  while  this  is  the  case  in  relation 
to  this  everlasting  covenant,  men 
and  women  do  now,  outside  of  this 
arrangement,  possess  the  same  in- 
stincts, affinities,  passions,  fecundity 
and  powers  of  procreation  as  they 
have  in  other  ages  and  at  other  times; 
for,  as  before  stated,  this  is  one  of 
those  natural  laws  and  instincts  which 
God  has  placed  in  the  human  system. 
It,  therefore,  has  become  and  is  a 
question  of  what  shall  be  done  with 
those  who  do  not  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  and  are  not  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  connected  therewith. 
Is  the  order  of  God  to  be  violated? 
Are  the  barriers  placed  around  this 
sacred  institution  to  be  broken  down 
and  trampled  under  foot?  And  are 
unworthy  characters  who  do  not  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  the  Gospel 
to  have  conferred  upon  them  the 
blessings  of  eternal  lives,  of  thrones, 
and  powers,  and  principalities  in  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  of  God?  We 
emphatically  answer,  No! 

On  the  other  hand,  are  men  and 
women,  who,  while  nothing  immoral 
can  be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  who 
are  considered  worthy  of  a  standing 
in  the  Church,  but  who  may  be 
thoughtless,  careless  and  indifferent 
in  regard  to  many  religious  matters, 
and  who  either  do  not  comprehend 
the  Gospel,  or  who  do  not  appreciate 
the  privileges  conferred  by  the  Celes- 
tial Law  of  Marriage  connected 
therewith — are  they,  while  they  can- 
not enjoy  the  greater  privileges  of 
the  Gospel,  to  be  deprived  of  the 
privileges  and  blessings  arising  from 
the  marital  relations,  and  of  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  impulses  and 
instincts  of  nature?  We  as  emphat- 
ically answer,  No!  There  ought  to 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  of  correctly  fulfilling  the 
perpetuation  of  their  species  free 
and  untrammeled, leaving  it  for  them- 


selves to  embrace  or  reject  the  higher 
or  more  exalted  law,  as  all  men  are 
left  free  to  receive  or  reject  the  Gos- 
pel; thus  preserving  the  free  agency 
of  man  in  this  as  in  all  other  things. 
While  the  parties  themselves  do  not 
take  a  course  to  embrace  and  enjoy 
the  higher  privileges  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  throw  barriers  in 
their  way,  but  to  encourage,  by  all 
possible  means,  our  youth  to  enter 
into  such  marital  relations  as  they 
are  capable  or  worthy  of  enjoying, 
leaving  it  for  them  in  the  future  to 
receive  or  reject  the  fullness  of  the 
Gospel;  and  thus  preserve  the  virtue, 
chastity  and  purity  of  our  youth. 

Before  the  law  of  celestial  marriage 
was  given,  Joseph  Smith  gave  in- 
structions relative  to  the  marital  re- 
lations, as  contained  in  the  book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  wherein  he 
enjoins  chastity,  virtue  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  covenants  entered  in- 
to between  men  and  women,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  usages  that  then 
existed  in  the  Christian  world.  But 
these  covenants  and  arrangements 
reterred  only  to  time,  and  had  no 
bearing  upon  our  relation  to  eter- 
nal unions.  When  the  revelation 
pertaining  to  celestial  marriage  was 
given,  that  revelation  superseded 
everything  else  that  had  previously 
been  practiced  among  the  Saints  and 
thoroughly  defined  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  to  each  other  pretaining 
both  to  time  and  eternity. 

John   Taylor. 


Think  not  you  are  the  only  one 
who  has  to  endure  and  who  dreads 
the  hardships  of  life.  Ease  and 
comfort  are  the  natural  desires  of 
the  human  heart,  and  there  are 
thorns,  real  or  imaginary,  in  every- 
one's pathway.  But  sitting  down 
and  brooding  will  never  bring  power 
to  overcome  them.  Rather  be  up 
and  doing,  thankful  for  the  blessings 
yet  remaining. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  excellent  wear- 
ing quality  of  the  heart. 


HER    LIFE'S    LESSON. 


'  'I  don't  believe  any  one  on  earth 
has  the  trials  that  I  have!"  exclaimed 
Kate  Hartland  coming  into  the  sit- 
ting room  and  slamming  the  kitchen 
door  after  her  with  a  bang.  "I  de- 
clare, it's  simply  enough  to  drive  one 
insane!"  She  sank  into  a  chair  with 
the  words  and  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  it  now,  Kate?" 

Why,  I  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
tell  Biddy  how  to  make  the  lemon 
jelly,  and  instead  of  appreciating  my 
help  she  told  me  she  knew  how  to 
make  lemon  jelly  before  I  was  out  of 
pinafores,  and  that  if  I  thought  she 
didn't  know  anything  I'd  better 
look  for  some  other  cook.  What  do 
you  think  of  such  impudence?" 

''It  certainly  seems  inexcusable. 
Can't  you  take  her  at  her  word,  and 
get  someone  to  take  her  place?" 

"Why,  Helen!  Turn  Biddy  away 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  without  a 
cook  with  my  house  full  of  boarders? 
What  can  you  be  thinking  of?" 

"I  only  asked,  dear,  because " 

"Yes,  that's  just  where  it  is.  I 
know  I  ought  to  punish  her  for  her 
insolence;  but  I  am  helpless  without 
her;  and  just  have  to  put  up  with 
things  like  this  all  the  time  to  keep 
her.  It's  a  perfect  slave's  life  all 
round,  and  I  wish  to  goodness  I  was 
out  of  it. ' ' 

Kate  gave  way  to  another  par- 
oxysm of  sobs  and  her  sister  put  her 
arm  around  her  and  tried  vainly  to 
sooth  her.  Helen  had  been  with 
Kate  two  weeks  now,  however,  and 
knew  from  previous  experience  that 
the  storm  must  wear  itself  out  and  that 
it  was  well  nigh  useless  to  try  to  stem 
it.  Each  argument  and  consolation 
roused  only  a  fresh  paroxysm  of 
tears  and  repinings  till  Helen  had 
come  almost  to  her  wit's  end  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue.  She  had 
passed  through  an  extreme  ordeal 
herself  a  few  months  since,  and  had 
come  to  Kate  hoping  to  find  in  the 
solace  of  her  companionship  some 
balm  for  the  heartache  and  loneliness 
that   seemed    insupportable    in    the 


little  home  where  each  and  every 
object  reminded  her  of  the  husband 
whose  strong  arm  had  been  her 
shield  and  support,  and  whom  she 
would  see  on  earth  no  more. 

Kate,  too,  had  passed  through  a 
similar  bereavement — though  the  un- 
congeniality  of  her  married  life,  had 
made  the  blow  less  keen  than 
Helen's;  and  being  left  without  re- 
sources had  been  obliged  to  depend 
upon  her  own  efforts  lor  the  support 
of  herself  and  her  two  children. 
She  had  tried  several  lines  of  work 
— teaching,  dress-making,  etc.,  and 
at  last  had  taken  a  house  for  board- 
ers. This,  like  all  other  of  her  en- 
terprises bade  fair  while  the  novelty 
lasted — but  alas!  for  poor  Kate — it 
had  its  trials,  and  disadvantages  like 
all  else  in  the  world  and  the  unhappy 
girl,  born  with  that  greatest  bane  of 
nature — a  "discontented  disposition" 
found  herself  engulfed  in  a  short 
time  in  a  sea  of  petty  troubles  which 
she  found  impossible  to  breast. 
Helen,  who  had  come  to  her  sister 
sore  with  her  own  trouble,  had  found 
an  atmosphere  in  the  house  in  which 
it  was  difficult  for  her  own  quiet  and 
contented  spirit  to  take  breath. 

She  had  met  with  trial  herself — 
sickness,  poverty,  disappointment 
and  death  had  brimmed  her  cup  at 
times  to  overflowing.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  way  in  which  she 
had  met  her  troubles,  that  made 
them  like  summer  storms — tempes- 
tuous moments  of  cloud  and  lightning 
melting  swiftly  into  blue  sky  and 
sunshine,  and  leaving  the  air  and 
earth  sweet-smelling,  moist  and  cool 
around  her.  Even  the  last  storm- 
burst  of  bereavement  had  left  its 
boon.  Thoughts  of  earth — dust  and 
miasma  of  human  hopes  and  longing, 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  through 
the  tear-mist,  a  rainbow — type  of  the 
only  aspirations  to  be  cherished  by 
her  now — hung  deep-tinted  in  the 
heavens. 

But  Kate,  beholding  all  things, 
from  deepest  affliction  to  pettiest  an- 
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noyanee,  alike  from  one  standpoint  of 
gloom  and  impatient  rebellion,  dark- 
ened her  present  with  repinings  of 
both  past  and  current  woes,  letting 
memory  of  wrongs  and  trials  shut 
out  the  light  of  blessings,  and  per- 
mitting a  spirit  of  discord  and  dis- 
content to  drive  from  her  door  the 
angel  of  peace  that  hovers,  anxious 
to  enter  at  each  abode.  Thinking 
to  find  happiness  in  change,  she 
went  from  place  to  place,  and  thing 
to  thing;  but  the  secret  of  her  trouble 
was  temperament;  and  the  story  re- 
solved itself  into  the  old  one  of  dis- 
content. "If  I  could  go  away  some- 
where, I  know  everything  would 
change,"  Kate  was  wont  to  say:  and 
Helen,  who  was  listening  now  once 
more  to  the  daily  outburst,  grasped 
at  the  idea  eagerly  as  offering  per- 
haps a  solution  of  the  question  to 
which  she  saw  no  possible  answer, 
save  in  some  radical  step. 

"I  wish,  dear,  you  would  take  a 
rest.  A  trip  away  somewhere  would 
give  you  a  nice  change  and  I'm  sure 
you  would  come  back  feeling  better. 
Do  consider  it  Kate,  and  go." 

"Why  Helen,  you're  insane!  I'd 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
go.  With  the  house  to  keep  up  and 
my  boarders ' ' 

"My  dear  sister,  let  me  take 
charge  of  the  house.  I'm  quite  sure 
I  could  manage  while  you  are  away. 
With  the  two  servants  to  help  me  I 
could  oversee  it  all  just  as  you  do, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  together  we  can 
keep  it  up  nicely  till  you  return." 

"But  you  don't  realize,  Helen. 
There's  the  cost  of  the  trip — I  sim- 
ply can't  spare  it.  I  owe  more 
money  now  than  I'll  ever  be  able  to 
pay;  and  if  I  should  spend  a  cent 
on  myself  I  expect  I'd  feel  like  a 
thief.  My  creditors  treat  me  like 
one,  anyway.  If  I  happen  to  owe  a 
little  bill  they're  down  on  me  like  a 
pack  of  bloodhounds.  That's  al- 
ways the  way:  a  man  can  take  all 
the  time  he  wants  to  square  up  an 
account,  but  they'll  hound  a  woman 
as  if  they're  afraid  she  wants  to  steal 


something.  It's  a  burning  shame!  I 
want  to  know,  Helen,  if  you  heard 
that  grocery  man  talk  to  me  this 
morning?  He  has  been  dunning  me 
every  day  like  that  for  the  last  eight 
months.  It's  only  about  thirteen 
dollars  I  owe  him  anyway,  and  I've 
told  him  time  and  again  that  I'd  pay 
him  just  as  soon  as  I  had  the  money; 
but  instead  of  waiting  till  I  take  it  to 
him  here  he  comes  every  little  while 
with  some  such  impudence  as  that 
he  gave  me  today.  I  vow  and  de- 
clare it  he  comes  here  again  I'll 
shut  the  door  in  his  face.  I  gave 
him  a  little  piece  of  my  mind  this 
morning,  though;  and  I  guess  he 
won't  want  to  come  very  soon 
again." 

Helen  said  nothing.  She  had 
heard  the  dialogue  between  Kate 
and  the  grocer,  as  she  had  heard 
many  other  similar  ones,  and  it  had 
been  the  same  story  of  long  waiting 
and  forbearance  on  the  one  part,  and 
temper  and  inconsideration  on  the 
other. 

The  "impudence"  this  morning 
had  consisted  simply  in  the  man's 
reminding  Kate  of  the  long  standing 
of  the  debt,  and  her  repeated  pro- 
mises to  pay,  and  Kate  had  taken 
her  usual  method  of  rewarding  her 
creditors  with  forgetfulness  of  all 
consideration  shown  by  them,  and 
an  exaggeration  of  her  own  wrong 
as  exemplified  in  their  application 
for  payment.  To  argue  the  matter, 
however,  would  make  no  change  in 
Kate's  point  of  view,  so  Helen  wise- 
ly spared  time  and  breath  from  the 
useless  undertaking  of  attempting  to 
make  her  sister  see  the  '  'other  side. ' ' 
One  or  two  experiences  dining  her 
first  week  in  the  household  had  effi- 
ciently demonstrated  the  efficacy  of 
silence  or  acquiescence. 

"Don't  hesitate  about  money, 
dear,"  she  said  as  Kate  paused  in 
her  tirade.  "You  know  I  can  spare 
it  easily  if  you  will  only  go;  and  as 
for  the  house  and  the  rest,  I  believe 
you  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in  trusting 
them  with  me." 
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There  was  an  hour's  further  dis- 
cussion in  which  Kate  offered  as 
many  arguments  against  the  propos- 
ed trip  as  she  would  have  done  for  it, 
had  the  opposition  been  in  the 
opposite  direction.  At  heart  she 
was  delighted,  but  it  was  her  peculiar 
disposition  to  object;  and  only  after 
exhausting  every  argument  at  hand 
would  she  allow  herself  to  be  finally 
persuaded. 

She  went  away  one  bright  morn- 
ing in  June  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
Helen  commenced  the  management 
of  the  house  with  her  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility deepened  by  a  knowledge 
of  Kate's  inborn  inclination  to  pick 
flaws  in  all  that  was  accomplished 
without  her  supervision.  She  was  a 
little  nervous  at  first  in  regard  to  the 
servants,  as  she  had  hardly  been  here 
long  enough  to  judge  as  to  the  just- 
ness of  Kate's  differences  with  them. 
The  impudence  and  carelessness  which 
Kate  ascribed  to  them,  she  knew  she 
could  not  herself  tolerate;  but  help 
of  any  kind  was  scarce,  and  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  housework  and 
cooking  meant  too  much  for  one 
woman's  shoulders  to  bear.  She 
determined  to  proceed  cautiously, 
and  commenced  her  government,  as 
the  facetious  Irelander  would  say,  by 
letting  them  alone.  Deciding  to  find 
out  for  herself  from  the  start,  just 
what  qualities  each  possessed  she 
left  them  to  go  about  their  separate 
duties  undisturbed,  convinced  that 
she  would  accomplish  more  this  way 
than  by  dictating.  Obliged  to  go 
down  town  after  breakfast  for  the 
day's  marketing  she  came  home  after 
a  lengthy  round  of  errands  dreading 
to  see  the  chamber-work  undone, 
the  lunch  late,  the  laundry  unsorted 
and  all  the  various  things  whose 
annoyance  Kate  had  repined  over  as 
being  of  daily  occurrence,  but  which, 
as  she  had  been  obliged  to  keep  her 
room  for  the  most  part  since  her 
stay,  she  had  had  no  means  of  not- 
ing for  herself. 

To  her  intense  relief,  however,  she 
found  that  her  fear  was  groundless. 


With  the  house  straightened  irom 
top  to  bottom,  the  laundry  counted 
and  ready  for  the  wagon,  the  dining 
room  tidy  and  cool,  and  lunch  ready 
to  be  served  at  the  call  of  the  bell, 
Helen  felt  that  they  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent beginning.  Not  that  she  dar- 
ed congratulate  herself  it  was  to  last, 
however;  she  knew  too  well  the 
adage  of  the  "new  broom"  and  that 
novelty  creates  sometimes  a  false 
energy  which  evaporates  with  custom. 
But  she  had  discovered  they  could 
do  well  if  they  would,  and  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  keep  them  up  to  a  fair 
standard  while  in  her  present  posi- 
tion of  mistress.  The  chief  anxiety 
was  for  the  supper.  This  was  the 
important  meal  and  it  was  Kate's 
oft-repeated  plaint  that  to  have  the 
meal  "cooked  and  served  decently" 
she  had  always  to  oversee  the  princi- 
pal part  of  it  herself.  "I  pay  a 
higher  price  ior  help  than  any  one  I 
know  and  do' the  most  of  the  work 
myself  into  the  bargain,"  was  the 
cant  complaint  with  her. 

To  go  into  the  kitchen  to  give 
orders  Helen  felt  would  be  a  false 
step.  It  was  the  rock  of  peril  upon 
which  the  domestic  peace  had  been 
so  often  nearly  wrecked;  and  yet,  if 
it  should  turn  out  true,  as  Kate  had 
declared,  that  Biddy  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  what  should  be  done? 

The  supper  hour  came,  and  Helen 
felt  herself  nearer  to  absolute  ner- 
vousness than  she  had  ever  been  in 
her  life  before.  There  were  numer- 
ous boarders  in  the  house,  compris- 
ing   some    of    the    best    people    of 

M ,  and  should   the  board   "fall 

off, ' '  it  might  mean  the  loss  of  Kate's 
best  custom,  and  consequent  means 
of  livelihood.  Almost  breathlessly 
she  took  her  place  at  the  table  and 
watched  and  waited.  Soup,  not  too 
hot,  delicately  seasoned  with  a  spice 
of  sago  and  onion  and  vermicelli, 
white,  light  bread,  and  sweet,  hard 
butter,  new  potatoes,  green  peas, 
fresh,  young  turnips,  tender  lamb 
roast  and  mint  sauce,  shrimp  salad 
and  crisp,  green  lettuce,   all  tender, 
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palatable,  well  seasoned  and  well 
cooked.  Nothing  better  to  be  desired 
so  far.  Now  the  desert!  if  only 
that  goes  well,  peace  of  mind  is  cer- 
tainly assured. 

Lemon  jelly!  Not  since  that  day 
of  the  quip  with  Biddy  in  the  kitchen 
had  it  been  known  on  the  table,  mis- 
tress and  maid  standing  out  on  an 
equally  maintained  footing  of  injured 
dignity.  And  now,  without  help, 
or  "showing,"  or  dictation,  Biddy 
the  belligerent  had  struck  her  colors 
^nd  pled  truce  in  a  poem  of  pastry — 
an  amber  disc  of  ice  cold,  transparent 
*  'jelly"  under  a  white  film  of  whipped 
cream  thick  as  a  curd.  Delicious? 
Oh,  was  it  not!  And  the  orange 
cake  with  frosting,  and  the  apricot 
tarts — what  epicure  could  wish  for 
daintier?  No  wonder  the  boarders 
asked  for  extra  shares — who  could 
blame  or  begrudge  them?  one  would 
like  to  ask. 

After  it  was  over  Helen  went  out 
into  the  kitchen. 

"The  supper  was  excellent, Biddy, 
and  very  nicely  served."  Had 
Helen  acted  her  impulse  the  florid- 
faced  Hebernian  would  have  been 
clasped  in  her  arms,  so  intense  was 
the  relief  after  her  strain  of  nervous 
apprehension  through  the  day.  But 
she  knew  well  the  effect  of  too  great 
praise  upon  the  average  "help"  and 
wisely  kept  her  impulses  in  safe  limits. 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Burney,"  said  Biddy 
in  answer,  "if  you  plaze, ma'am,  I'm 
all  right  if  I'm  left  to  myself.  But 
what  with  this  pottherin'  about  the 
kitchin  and  dictatin'  thin's  I've 
knowed  since  I  was  knee-high  to  a 
barley-corn — it's  too  much  for  the 
loikes  of  any  gurrul  with  a  spark  of 
spirit,  it  is,  sure.  When  I  hired  out, 
ma'am,  it  was  to  cook;  and  if  I 
hadn't  knowed  how,  I  shouldn't  be 
hirin'  now,  wud  I?  It's  just  that 
exasperatin'  an'  discourigin'  you 
can't  till,  ma'am,  for  the  misthress  to 
take  all  the  credit  for  tellin'  what  her 
help  ought  to  have  for  the  doin'. 
Indade  it  is.  ma'am.  It's  not  much 
pride  or  interest  a  gurrul  can  take  in 


her  work  if  it's  laid  out  to  her  as  il 
she  was  a  nachcrl  igiot,  ma'am,  and 
had  to  be  told  to  know  peas  from 
petaties.or  night  from  mornin'.  It's 
rilin,  ma' am, it  is;  and  it's  often  made 
me  impertinent  as  has  niver  a  saucy 
thought  or  look  or  word  for  any 
mortal  if  I'm  let  alone — and  that's 
the  truth,  ma'am." 

Helen  had  ample  opportunity  to 
put  this  declaration  to  the  test,  nor 
did  Biddy  belie  in  deed  what  she  had 
thus  strongly  put  forth  in  word. 
Meals  punctual,  palatable  and  praised 
by  the  highly-fastidious  boarders  in 
an  unmistakable  manner,  this  was 
the  unbroken  routine  from  day  to 
day;  while  the  house  under  Helen's 
rule  of  strict  surveillance  without 
constant  dictation,  was  kept  clean  as 
the  most  confirmed  of  flaw-finders 
could  desire.  The  second  girl,  Ella, 
was  talking  to  Biddy  in  the  kitchen 
one  morning  in  a  tone  which  Helen 
from  her  sitting-room  could  not  help 
overhear. 

"It's  just  a  pleasure  to  do  the 
work  now  Mrs.  Barney's  here.  If 
I  don't  do  everything  just  right  she 
lets  me  try  over  again  without  tak- 
ing my  head  off  in  telling  me.  I 
knew  before  Mrs.  Hartland  went 
away  that  if  I  did  do  my  best  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  she'd  be  sure  to 
find  some  little  thing  to  pick  at  and 
scold  about,  and  it  made  me  feel  as 
it  I  didn't  care  to  do  any  of  it  well. 
I  never  had  any  praise,  and  yet  I 
know  I  didn't  do  the  work  bad  all 
the  time." 

When  the  grocer  called  a  week 
or  so  after  Kate's  departure,  Helen 
went  down  to  the  door  to    see    him. 

Greeting  him  pleasantly,  she 
handed  him  the  amount  due,  taking 
it  from  her  own  purse  and  thanked 
him  for  his  long  forbearance  and 
waiting.  "I  know  Mrs.  Hartland 
regrets  having  been  forced  to  keep 
the  bill  running  so  long,"  she  said, 
"but  circumstances " 

The  man  smiled.  "Excuse  me," 
he  said,  "it  is  our  regret  to  have 
been  forced  to  seem    hard,    but   the 
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truth  is,  that  it  is  as  hard  to  collect 
fifty  cents  from  Mrs.  Har^and  as  fifty 
dollars.  We  have  been  extremely 
lenient,  as  we  know  that  she  depends 
upon  her  own  efforts  for  support, 
but  we  are  convinced  beyond  doubt 
that  it  is  oftener  simply  evasion 
rather  than  necessity  which  induces 
her  to  keep  us  waiting.  Not  only 
that,  the  accounts  run  so  long  that 
she  forgets  the  items  and  every  bill 
is  disputed  so  that ' ' 

' '  I  believe  the  other  side  is  some- 
times known  to  be  fallible,"  said 
Helen  with  dignity. 

"Yes  ma'am,  undoubtedly.  But 
if  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
check  up  accounts  while  they  are 
fresh  in  mind  it's  easy  to  put  the  mis- 
take on  the  right  side  without  much 
trouble.  Now  we  never  hear  from 
Mrs.  Hartland  till  it's  too  late. " 

Helen  turned  away.  Every  day 
some  similar  experience  was  repeated, 
and  Helen  began  to  see  that  the 
root  and  source  of  the  thousand 
trials  with  which  Kate's  life  was 
made  so  wretched,  was  her  own  im- 
prudence and  carelessness  excused 
and  condoned  to  herself,  till  every 
trial  took  the  hue  of  martyrdom  with 
herself  as  the  chief  victim. 

Helen  at  first  had  sympathized 
deeply  with  Kate  in  her  unhappiness, 
which  was,  indeed,  all  too  real  to 
herself,  but  she  began  to  realize  how 
it  had  helped  to  emphasize  and  per- 
petuate Kate's  peculiar  failings  to 
acquiesce  in  her  own  fancied  blame- 
lessness  and  sense  of  persecution. 
There  could  be  but  one  way  in  which 
she  could  be  helped,  and  that  was  by 
being  brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
her  own  responsibility  and  blame, 
however  hard  must  be  the  task. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  August 
now,  and  time  for  Kate's  return. 
She  came  home  in  her  usual  flurry 
of  excitement  and  good  humor  at- 
tandant  upon  any  event  which 
brought  change  and  novelty  to  her 
life.  For  a  week  all  ran  so  smoothly 
that  Helen's  relieved  heart  had  be- 
gun to  cherish  the  thought   that   the 


season  of  recreation  had  indeed  been 
a  necessary  balm  which  had  exorcised 
Kate's  old  impatient  spirit.  But  the 
calm  was  short-lived.  With  the 
daily  routine  came  the  old  worry 
and  fret  and  repining;  trifling  matters 
of  annoyance  exaggerated  into  un- 
bearable burdens,  hitches  and  hap- 
penings that  come  into  each  one's 
experience  apotheosized  into  special 
dispensations  of  trial  sent  distinctively 
and  alone  to  her,  and  all  the  calm, 
even  flow  of  the  household  life, 
which,  under  Helen's  peaceable  sway 
had  passed  without  jar,  turned  again 
into  the  turbulent  current  which  only 
a  discontented  and  contentious  mind 
can  create. 

About  a  month  after  Kate's  return 
home,  a  caller  came  to  the  house 
one  evening  and  asked  Helen,  who 
met  him  on  the  porch,  for  her  sister. 
The  card  which  he  handed  her,  read 

"Charles    E.    Keliar,"   M .    and 

Helen  remembered  the  name  as  hav- 
ing been  mentioned  by  Kate  as  an 
acquaintance  she  had  met  at  the  sea 
shore.  He  was  tall  and  somewhat 
handsome,  but  with  a  weak  mouth 
and  an  evasive  look  in  his  gray  eyes 
which  Helen  did  not  like.  He  spent 
the  evening  with  Kate  in  the  parlor, 
and  the  next  day  called  in  a  buggy 
and  the  two  went  for  a  drive. 

When  Kate  returned,  a  diamond 
ring  which  had  decorated  Mr.  Kel- 
iar's  smallest  finger  before  they  had 
gone  out  gleamed  on  Kate's  hand. 

After  supper  the  two  sisters  were 
alone  together  in  Kate's  room  and 
Helen  glanced  inquiringly  at  the 
ring. 

"Borrowed?"  she  said  smilingly. 

"Yes;  for  life,"  answered  Kate 
quickly  and  with  a  laugh. 

"Kate!  you  mean — " 

"I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Keliar. 

Helen  gazed  at  her  in  stunned 
silence.  A  flush  crept  into  Kate's 
cheeks,  but  she  returned  her  sister's 
look  with  another  gay  laugh. 

"Katie,  "said  Helen  at  length,  "do 
you  remember  that  you  have  known 
this  man  hardly  two  months?' ' 
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"Yes.  I  remember  also  that  I 
was  acquainted  with  John  Hartland 
four  years  before  I  married  him;  but 
it  didn't  make  our  married  life  any 
happier. ' ' 

"But  surely  Kate,  with  your  past 
experience  to  remind  you  of  risk, 
you  surely  will  not  dream  of  plung- 
ing into  this  serious  step,  knowing 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  character 
of  this  man  to  whom  you  intrust 
your  life. !" 

"It  doesn't  follow  because  one 
makes  a  mistake  once  that  it  must 
happen  every  time." 

"No;  but  one  ought  surely  to 
lessen  the  chances  for  mistake  as 
much  as  possible,  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  gaining  some  true  know- 
ledge of  each  other's  character." 

"It's  just  this,  Helen,"  said  Kate 
earnestly.  She  came  close  to  Helen 
sitting  on  a  footstool  at  her  side. 
"It's  just  this.  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
very  well  acquainted  with  Charlie — 
and  I  don't  pretend  either  to  believe 
that  he's  absolutely  perfect.  Men 
never  are.  But  he  at  least  can  sup- 
port me — and  that's  all  I  am  marry- 
ing for.  The  truth  is,  I'm  so  sick 
and  tired  of  this  constant  struggle 
and  worry  to  exist,  that  I'll  simply 
have  to  get  out  of  it  or  die." 

"Oh,  if  one  could  get  out  of  it, 
the  step  would  be  justifiable.  But 
Katie,  tell  me,  are  you  sure  this 
marriage  zvill  release  you  from  it  all? 
On  the  contrary,  you  simply  take 
new  cares,  new  chances,  new  sources 
of  trial  upon  yourself " 

"Oh  nonsense, Helen!  You  know 
I  can' '  t  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now. 
What  with  my  debts,  and  the  house 
to  keep  up,  and  myself  and  Kitty 
and  Freddy  to  clothe,  I  simply 
am  harrassed  to  death.  As  I  said 
before,  whatever  comes,  Charlie  at 
least  can  support  me " 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked 
Helen.  "Have  you  any  absolute 
knowledge  of  his  resources  or  pros- 
pects?" 

Kate  was  silent.  In  reality  all 
that  she  knew  was  that  he  had  been 


in  the  real-estate  business  in  M , 

but  had  left  the  place  because  of  the 
lethargy  in  business  there.  He  had 
said  something  that  day  about  "set- 
tling" in  the  city  where  she  lived, 
but  that  was  the  chief  substance  of  his 
discussed  plans.  Nevertheless  Kate- 
answered  stoutly, 

' '  He  is  in  the  real-estate  business, ' ' 
she  said;  "and  I  can  answer  for  this 
much,  if  I  marry  him  he  zvill  have  to 
support  me.  It's  not  very  likely 
that  he  fancies  I'm  going  to  do  the 
bread-earning  for  us  both.'  ' 

Helen  was  silent.  She  saw  that 
argument  was  useless  in  Kate's  pres- 
ent frame  of  mind,  and  that  neither 
prayer  nor  entreaty  could  move  her 
purpose.  Her  only  hope  was  that 
perhaps  fate  might  lend  some  chance 
or  means  before  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage  to  frustrate  what  she 
felt  to  be  the  maddest  piece  of  folly 
ever  before  perpetrated  by  her  im- 
pulsive and  foolish  sister.  Every 
day's  experience  of  the  man  whom 
Kate  had  chosen  as  her  life  mate, 
confirmed  Helen's  first  estimate  of 
his  character. 

With  a  certain  wit  and  cleverness 
in  conversation — there  was  yet  in  his 
manner  a  tinge  of  familiarity,  and 
arrogance  which  she  herself  found 
unbearable.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
trifling  and  contemptuous  way  of 
treating  serious  subjects,  which  argu- 
ed ill  for  his  stability  in  affairs  of  mo- 
ment, and  Helen  could  not  help  but 
think  continually  in  his  presence  of 
an  image  of  him  posing  as  Kate's 
spiritual  guide  and  stay  and  com- 
forter— the  "rock"  upon  which  all 
her  hopes  and  dreams  of  future  peace 
and  happiness  were  to  have  safe 
anchorage.  Ah!  how  evident  to 
other  eyes  the  crumbling  sand  which 
made  the  chief  foundation  of  this 
mortal  "rock."  Helen  had  ceased 
to  argue  with  Kate  about  the  subject 
of  her  marriage  but  each  day  she 
knelt  in  prayer,  knowing  that  He 
who  has  in  His  hold  the  power  of  His 
children's  safe-keeping  might,  if  He 
would,  turn  from  a  still  deeper  chan- 
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nel  of  despair  and  spiritual  darkness 
this  spirit  whose  chief  need  was  a 
stay  and  guidance  such  as  no  mortal 
soul  might  yield. 

Her  answer  came  in  a  manner  that 
was  totally  unforeseen  and  unexpect- 
ed. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  October — 
a  month  since  Charles  Kellar's  ap- 
pearance at  Kate's  home.  He  had 
decided  to  stay  in  C till  the  wed- 
ding which  was  to  take  place  some 
time  in  November  or  December — 
the  time  being  fixed  first  for  October, 
but  for  some  reason  of  Kellar's, 
postponed  indefinitely  for  some 
weeks.  Helen  was  in  the  parlor, 
where  a  bright-glowing  grate  made 
the  chill  air  of  the  late  autumn  less 
keen.  She  had  entered  doubtfully, 
dreading  to  find  the  usual  group  of 
house  boarders  gathered  about  the 
fire,  the  privacy  of  the  home-circle 
being  an  ideal  and  visionary  comfort 
unknown  to  the  precincts  of  the 
public-private  boarding-house.  She 
was  herself  accustomed  to  quiet  and 
usually  kept  the  seclusion  of  her  own 
room  when  not  busy  in  helping 
Kate,  but  the  day  had  been  a  dark 
one  to  her  spiritually  and  she  had 
left  the  dangerous  loneliness  of  her 
quiet  chamber  after  supper  to  come 
down  stairs  for  the  diversion  of  her 
favorite  music  at  the  piano.  She  found 
the  room  empty — most  of  the  board- 
ers having  gone  to  attend  a  concert 
given  at  a  fashionable  church  in  the 
city.  Kate  had  been  invited  to  go 
with  a  friend — "Charles"  being  out 
.of  town  for  that  day,  and  Helen  was 
left  to  a  long  evening  alone.  She 
herself  had  refused  to  go,  preferring 
an  "at  home  concert"  in  her  present 
mood, she  declared,  than  a  public  one. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  piano  when 
a  step  sounded  behind  her. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt,  please," 
said  a  voice  as  she  glanced    around. 

"Why  Mr.  Kellar!  I  supposed 
you  were  in  M — . ' ' 

"I  expected  to  be  there  until  to- 
morrow, but  got  through  my  business 


in  time  to  take  the  five   o'clock   train 
back.      Is  Kate  home?" 

"No,"  replied  Helen.  "She  has 
gone   to    the  concert." 

"Ah!  when  the  cat's  away  the  mice 
will  play,"  said  Kellar  facetiously. 
Helen  did  not  answer.  She  disliked 
the  man's  lightness,  and  seldom  en- 
couraged it  with  word  or  smile.  He 
had  tried  with  evident  effort  to  win 
her  good  will,  and  of  late  had  been 
even  effusive  in  his  attentions,  a  fact 
which  Helen  could  not  help  but  attri- 
bute to  his  knowledge  that  she  had 
money  which  might  possibly  come  to 
his  aid  through  Kate. 

"I  am  the  last  man  on  earth  to  in- 
terfere with  Kate's  pleasure,"  he 
said  hastily,  misinterpreting  Helen's 
silence.  "I  can  truthfully  say  I  have 
never  experienced  jealousy  in  any  de- 
gree or  form  as  yet  in  my  life.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  can  imagine  if 
one  were  bound  to  some  being  whom 
he  loved  and  reverenced  deeply — ' ' 
Helen  looked  up  quickly. 

"One  has  no  right  to  marry  with- 
out the  deepest  love  and  reverence, ' ' 
she  said  sharply. 

"There  is  one  excuse,"  said  Kellar 
earnestly.  "If  a  man  were  pledged 
to  one  and  loved  another  he  might 
keep  faith  with  that  one  rather  than 
cause  her  suffering  in  case  his  love 
were  not  reciprocated  by  his  later 
choice.  If  it  were,  however,  he 
would  be  justified  in  breaking  his 
pledge,  for  he  would  have  no  right 
to  sacrifice  both  his  own  and  her  hap- 
piness for  one."  Helen  looked  at 
him  in  wonderment.  What  riddle 
was  it  he  was  trying  to  propound  to 
her? 

The  next  moment  she  sprang  from 
the  chair  her  eyes  blazing  with  amaze- 
ment and  indignation. 

Kellar  had  fallen  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet  and  was  pouring  out  a  confus- 
ed and  broken  flood  of  words,  whose 
meaning  she  could  hardly  trust  her 
senses  to  interpret. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fate  that  he 
dared  not  let  pass,  never  might  he 
have  an  opportunity  to    address    her 
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again — he  was  in  desperation — had 
tried  to  fight  down  his  growing  love 
for  her,  but  the  image  of  her  sweet 
face  was  with  him  night  and  day  and 
he  could  not  forget  her.  If  she  loved 
him  or  could  give  him  the  smallest 
word  of  hope  he  would  wait  patiently 
for  years  for  her  hand;  if  not  he 
would  try  at  least  to  bear  it  like  a 
man,  play  out  the  farce  he  was  liv- 
ing for  Kate's  sake,  and  try  to  make 
her  as  happy  as  a  man  in  his  position 
might; — all  this  in  a  torrent  of 
words  which  could  not  be  stemmed 
'till  Helen  pointed  to  the  door,  bade 
him  begone,  as  she  would  have  spoken 
to  a  dog. 

Kellar's  light  but  stubborn  nature 
was  not  easily  daunted  nor  shamed, 
but  there  was  that  in  Helen's  look 
that  brought  the  blood  surging  in  a 
hot  flood  to  his  face  and  without  a 
word  he  went  out  of  the  room.  As 
the  door  closed  after  him  Helen  heard 
a  movement  behind  her  and  turning 
beheld  Kate.  She  was  standing  with 
the  curtains  of  the  portierre  which 
covered  the  opposite  doorway  in  her 
clenched  hand,  her  face  snow-white 
and  her  eyes  dark  with  rage. 

"Kate!"  said  Helen.  Her  voice 
was  filled  with  love  and  pity.  And 
Kate  coming  to  her  side,  threw  her 
arms  around  her  neck  and  burst  in- 
to a  tempest  of  sobs. 

Much  it  meant  to  the  unhappy 
girl,  who  had  built  visions  of  future 
peace  and  happiness  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  her  coming  union,  to  see  her 
hopes  crumbled  thus  before  her  as 
quick-sand  in  an  engulfing  stream. 
Since  John  Hartland's  death  had  left 
her  free,  she  had  looked  forward  to 
having  her  life's  mistake  made  up  to 
her  in  some  second  union  which 
should  fulfill  all  her  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, remove  from  her  life  every 
shadow  and  stumbling-block  which 
now,  as  it  seemed  to  her  eyes  encom- 
passed her  every  step.  That  she 
had  been  saved  from  waking,  when 
too  late,  to  the  disappointments  of 
such  a  life  as  must  have  been  hers, 
was  not  as  much  to  her  now  as   the 


shattering  of  her  impossible  vision ; 
and  Helen  at  first  rould  do  nothing 
but  listen  to  the  outburst  of  angry 
grief  which  attended  this  last  and 
greatest  manifestation  of  the  "special 
persecution"  of  fate. 

Helen  was  thankful  that  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence had  kept  Kate  at  home  to 
learn  for  herself  of  the  man's  perfidy, 
as  she  doubted  if  her  own  declara- 
tion even,  could  have  moved  her 
sister's  faith  in  his  love  and  honor. 

Kate  had  decided  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  remain  at  home,  and  hear- 
ing her  lover's  voice  from  her  room 
had  approached  through  the  dark- 
ened sitting-room  adjoining  the  par- 
lor, in  time  to  hear  Kellar's  declara- 
tion. The  scheme  which  had  actuat- 
ed his  double  dealing  was  but  too 
evident.  Thinking  at  first  to  marrv 
Kate  for  what  had  promised  to  be  a 
safe  and  comfortable  income  from  her 
present  occupation,  he  had  doubtless 
afterwards  learned  of  Helen's  snug 
competence,  and  had  determined  to 
make  a  bold  play  for  it  before  taking 
the  irrevocable  step  with  Kate. 
Thinking  to  be  able,  in  view  of  de- 
feat in  the  one  case,  to  still  keep  his 
chance  for  the  other  by  posing  in 
Helen's  eyes  as  a  martyr  for  her 
sister's  sake  while  still  keeping  up 
his  deception  with  Kate,  he  had  risk- 
ed all  in  the  bold  plunge  which  had 
lost  him  both. 

To  Helen  the  event  seemed  a 
direct  answer  to  her  prayers — and 
she  felt  that  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Providence  it  might  be  made  the 
turning-point  in  Kate's  erratic  and 
unhappy  life. 

They  had  gone  to  the  privacy  of 
her  room  for  their  talk,  and  after 
Kate  had  become  somewhat  calm, 
Helen  girded  her  strength  for  the 
struggle  of  rousing  her  unhappy 
sister  to  a  sense  of  what  the  trial 
might  mean.  Earnestly  and  loving- 
ly she  pointed  out  the  truth,  while 
Kate,  as  if  touched  into  gentleness 
by  some  hovering  spirit,  listened  as 
she  had  never  done  before. 

1  God    does    not  bring  evil  upon 
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us,  dear,"  said  Helen.  "If  we  are 
crushed  under  some  seeming  blow, 
it  is  only  that  we  may  be  brought 
nearer  to  Him.  Rest  assured  that 
He  does  not  spend  time  in  planning 
misery  and  heartache  for  His  child- 
ren. His  work  is  redemption,  not 
destruction,  His  spirit  peace  and  joy, 
not  turbulence  nor  pain.  When  we 
are  in  discontent  and  unhappiness 
we  may  know  that  we  have  in  some 
way  transgressed,  for  His  spirit  is 
not  withdrawn  from  those  who  obey 
His  commandments.  If  we  could 
keep  that  truth  in  remembrance  it 
would  solve  every  problem  of  our 
lives.  But  the  truth  is,  we  blame 
God  for  every  trial  that  comes  to  us, 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  we 
who  have  drawn  ourselves  from  Him 
in  some  way,  rather  than  that  He 
pursues  us  with  causeless  persecu- 
tion." 

"I  have  never  pretended  to  be 
perfect,"  said  Kate  with  a  return  of 
her  air  of  personal  martyrdom;  "but 
there  are  things  that  happen  all  the 
time  that  one  can't  control,  and  that 
keeps  one  worried  out  of  one's  mind. 
I'm  sure  I  pray  as  much  as  anyone, 
but  you  know  as  well  as  I  what  my 
life  has  been.  It's  one  constant 
struggle ' ' 

"It  is  for  every  one.  No  one 
escapes  the  struggles  and  difficulties 
dear.  They  come  to  all.  The  lesson 
and  test  is  to  keep  ourselves  in  the 
right  attitude.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
despair  and  repining,  that  means 
simply  to  be  overcome  of  evil.  God 
did  not  mean  for  us  to  be  kept  in 
constant  misery.  Christ  never  would 
have  taught  the  world  to  pray,  'Thy 
kingdom  come — Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  in  heaven,'  had  it  been 
planned  beforehand  by  God  to  be 
incapable  for  mortals  to  attain  such 
blessedness." 

"But  Helen,  I  know  we  tried  to 
do  right " 

"Kate,  dear,  I  believe  that  half 
our  blindness  and  misery  comes  from 
self-justification.  It  shuts  out  all  the 
light    that    comes    to    us    clearly    in    rest 


God's  word.  Every  page  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  declares  that  it 
mankind  do  their  part,  God  will  do 
His,  and  either  we  are  at  fault,  or 
His  promises  are  lies.  Now  which 
is  it?' ' 

"But  Helen,  take  this  one  thing 
that  has  happened  tonight.  I  have 
done  nothing  wrong  in  this,  have  I? 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  sincere  and 
honorable  throughout,  and  my  one 
thought  was  that  if  I  could  only  be 
settled  and  have  all  these  worries  and 
cares  taken  from  me  I  would  try  to 
live  a  better  life  in  every  way. ' ' 

"My  dear  Kate,  you  had  placed 
your  whole  heart  in  the  thought  that 
this  man  and  this  marriage  were  to 
place  you  beyond  all  trial,  and  fill  up 
your  life  with  happiness  and  comfort 
forever.  Thank  heaven  you  have 
been  saved  the  experience  that  would 
have  awakened  you  from  that  dream ; 
but  you  know  now  that  that  could 
not  have  saved  you,  and  a  thousand 
experiences  will  teach  you  the  same 
lesson.  While  our  trust  is  in  earthly 
things  we  will  have  to  see  them  per- 
ish, that  is  all.  Only  when  we  put 
our  whole  trust  in  God  will  we  know 
the  peace  that  comes  alone  from 
Him." 

"But  Helen  it's  so  hard  when — " 

"Is  it  harder  than  the  other  way? 
We  have  all  found  out  what  it  means 
to  follow  our  own  will.  Struggle 
and  worry  and  planning,  what  has  it 
ever  done  for  any  of  us?  We  are 
brought  back  to  our  place  always; 
and  it's  better  to  walk  peacefully 
than  to  come  torn  and  bruised  with 
our  rebellious  and  frantic  efforts  to 
take  some  other  path." 

"Helen,  I  never  looked  at  it  iike 
that  before.  But  then  I  have  so 
many  things  to  bear — " 

"  'Lay  your  burden  on  Me." 
Oh,  Kate!  That  means  something, 
or  He  would  not  have  uttered  it. 
Try  and  think  ol  this  when  you  are 
tired  dear,  and  see  if  that  other 
promise    be    not    fulfilled:    "  'Come 

UNTO    ME    AND    I     WILL    GIVE      YOU 
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Two  years  have  passed.  There  is 
a  green  mound  in  the  prettiest  cor- 
ner of  the  little  cemetery,  where 
trees  and  flowers  make  a  veritable 
bower,  taking  from  the  spot  by  force 
of  actual  peace  and  loveliness  all 
possible  tinge  of  sadness. 

Kate  is  wreathing  the  emerald 
plot  in  pink  and  white  roses;  while 
her  stalwart  husband  stands  near, 
holding  their  small  son  high  over- 
head to  let  him  clutch  at  the  ribbons 
of  the  willow  hanging  close  above 
them. 

"Do  you  know,  Philip, ' '  said  Kate 
softly,  "it  has  never  seemed  real  to 
me  that  Helen  is  dead.  From  the 
day  that  she  went  to  sleep  with  that 
sweet  smile  on  her  lips,  it  has  seemed 
as  if  grief  would  be  something  like 
a     sacrilege,     connected     with    her. 


Sometimes  I  feel  almost  as  if  she 
were  so  near  that  I  could  turn  and 
see  her;  and  always  there  is  that 
sweet  feeling  of  joy  and  peace  about 
me,  like  the  influence  of  a  visible 
presence." 

"If  there  is  such  a  privilege  given 
to  spirits  as  to  minister  to  loved  ones 
on  earth,  she  would  be  one  to  win  it 
and  wear  it, "said  her  husband.  "No 
woman  ever  earned  a  saint's  privi- 
leges and  blessings  more  than  she, 
and  I  believe  her  dearest  wish  there, 
as  it  was  here,  would  be  to  bring 
comfort  and  joy  to  those  on  earth." 

"She  has  led  me  into  every  bless- 
ing I  have  known,"  said  Kate  rever- 
ently, her  eyes  dim  with  tears;  "for 
since  I  have  sought  His  kingdom, 
'all  things  have  been  added  unto 
me.'  "  Josephine  Spencer. 
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"Dunno,  spec  something  is  going 
to  happen." 

"Why,  Bfose?" 

'  *Oh !  de  mockin'  -bird  sung  so  dis- 
mal-like in  de  swamp.  Nebber  knew 
it  to  fail  when  dat  dar  bird  begun  to 
predict  bad  t'ings." 

Emmy  looked  at  Brose  as  he  stood 
leaning  on  his  hoe-handle  in  the 
sweet-potato  patch.  She  had  no 
logic  with  which  to  combat  his  fears, 
but  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  they 
were  superstitious. 

"Reckon  it's  spring  fever,"  said 
Emmy,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
as  she  shifted  the  heavy  baby  from 
one  arm  to  the  other  and  straighten- 
ed back,  to  hold  him  the  more  easily. 
"Elum  bark  is  good  lor  dat." 

Big  Brose  shook  his  head.  He 
took  his  wife's  suggestion  with  kind- 
ness; but  he  was  not  to  be  moved 
from  his  inward  conviction  that  the 
mocking  bird's  peculiar  song  meant 
something  bodeful  and  unlucky.  But 
he  again  put  his  hoe  in  motion,  and 
Emmy  went  into  the  cabin.     It  stood 


on  the  bank  of  one  of  those  sluggish 
yellow  southwestern  rivers,  near  a 
fine  grove  of  red  oaks,  with  long 
gray  moss  dangling  from  the  branches 
and  swaying  in  the  wind.  A  few 
China  trees  overshadowed  the  roof, 
but  the  young  leaves  were  only  be- 
ginning to  put  forth,  for  it  was  yet 
early  spring.  There  were  two  black 
pigs  in  a  pen  near  the  cabin,  and  a 
large  number  of  fowls  pecked  and 
scratched  about  the  door. 

The  young  crops  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes growing  close  at  hand  looked 
forward  for  the  season. 

Big  Brose  and  Emmy  had  both 
been  born  slaves  on  the  same  planta- 
tion. When  "Mass'  Linkum's" 
proclamation  came,  freeing  the  color- 
ed people,  they  were  still  young.  In 
the  intervening  years  they  had  grown 
up  on  the  old  place,  and  had  receiv- 
ed a  little  schooling  in  one  of  the 
colored  schools  set  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood by  a  Northern  teacher,  and 
had  finally  married  and  settled  down 
on    a    small    fragment  of  old   Mass' 
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Holcumb's  plantation,  which  they 
were  now  working  hard  to  pay"  for  by 
labor  in  the  cotton  field  and  on  their 
own  strip  of  ground. 

Big  Brose  was  a  stalwart  negro, 
very  strong,  a  good  worker,  quiet, 
and  fond  of  his  home.  Emmy  had 
been  reared  at  the  plantation  house, 
and  for  years  had  lived  in  the  family 
of  the  old  master  as  a  hired  servant. 
There  were  three  young  ladies  in 
that  family,  and  Emmy  had  been 
brought  up  in  familiar,  kindly  inter- 
course with  her  young  mistresses, 
especially  with  the  eldest,  Miss  Ange- 
line,  who  was  nearly  her  own  age. 
Miss  Angie  had  now  been  married  a 
year  and  a  half  to  Captain  Morford, 
and  her  baby  was  but  two  months 
younger  than  Emmy's;  hence  there 
had  sprung  up  even  a  closer  sym- 
pathy between  the  young  mothers. 

Miss  Angie  still  lived  at  home  in 
the  old  house,  which  had  once  been 
a  grand  mansion,  but  was  now  some- 
what dilapidated,  showing  the  re- 
duced fortunes  of  the  family,  which 
had  not  recovered  since  "wa'  times." 
The  house  needed  paint,  especially 
the  white  pillars  in  front,  boldly  pre- 
sented to  the  river,  which  now  glar- 
ingly showed  their  wood  and  stucco. 
The  floor  of  the  porch  was  broken 
and  sagging.  The  walks  were  un- 
tidy and  lumbered  with  rubbish. 
The  flower-garden  was  neglected, 
and  the  peach  trees  in  the  fruit-yard 
looked  sickly  with  "yellows."  This 
family  of  girls,  without  a  brother, 
had  but  ill-known  how  to  repair  the 
waning  prosperity  of  the  old  home- 
stead. The  father  was  now  a  broken- 
down,  sickly  old  man,  forced  to 
leave  his  farmwork  in  the  hands  of 
hired  negroes,  who  too  often  proved 
shiftless  and  lazy.  Of  late  years 
Big  Brose  had  been  the  old  man's 
right  hand;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
steady-going,  honest  Big  Brose,  the 
family  might  have  starved. 

One  or  two  of  the  daughters  had 
left  home  to  teach  school  in  a  dis- 
tant village.  But  now  Miss  Angie 
was   married,  and   Captain   Morford 


had  brought  his  young  energy  to 
bear  upon  the  almost  hopeless  prob- 
lem of  the  old  place.  Brose  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  young  Cap- 
tain and  his  new  methods,  and  be- 
tween the  colored  man  and  Angie' s 
husband  had  sprung  up  the  kindly, 
confidential  relation  of  trust  and 
good  will  which  existed  between  the 
two  young  women. 

Now,  as  Emmy  stood  there  in  the 
sweet-potato  patch,  wondering  what 
made  Brose  so  "low-spirited"  that 
afternoon,  she  looked  away  to  where 
the  path  led,  through  a  pretty  piece 
of  red  oak  timber,  toward  the  great 
house,  and  suddenly  caught  sight  of 
Miss  Angie,  in  her  light  dress,  com- 
ing down  the  path  and  drawing  the 
baby-carriage.  The  little  colored 
maid,  whose  duty  it  was  to  "tote" 
Miss  Angie' s  first-born,  was  busy 
with  some  kitchen-work,  and  Miss 
Angie  had  brought  her  own  baby  to 
visit  her  friend  Emmy.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ford, with  her  golden-brown  hair, 
hazel  eyes,  and  lovely  complexion, 
was  certainly  very  pretty.  She  had 
been  the  toast  of  the  country-side 
before  Captain  Morford  carried  off 
the  prize.  No  one  admired  Miss 
Angie  more  devotedly  than  Emmy 
did;  and  yet  she  herself,  an  octoroon 
of  a  light  tint,  with  a  beautiful, 
willowy  figure,  and  the  whitest  of 
ivory  teeth,  was  very  agreeable  to 
look  upon.  People  had  wondered 
how  she  could  love  Big  Brose,  who 
was  a  full-blooded  negro  and  "ot 
handsome. 

Now  the  two  young  mothers  came 
together  almost  as  equals.  Emmy 
brought  out  a  chair,  that  her  visitor 
might  sit  under  the  china  trees  in  the 
open  air,  the  day  was  so  mild.  The 
baby  was  asleep  in  its  carriage,  cud- 
dled in  downy  coverings.  It  was 
not  long  before  Miss  Angie  had  taken 
Emmy's  boy  in  her  arms.  The 
'  'pickaninny' '  was  almost  as  fair  as  the 
mother,  and  his  black  eyes  danced 
with  glee.  The  hair  curled  all  over 
his  head  in  pretty,  close  whirls,  and, 
as  Emmy  said,  he  was  that  springy 
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it  was  hard  to  keep  him  still  a 
minute. 

"I  believe  Ben  is  heavier  than  my 
May,"  said  Miss  Angie,  as  she  let 
her  hat  fall  back  from  her  face.  "I 
don't  like  him  to  beat  May,  Emmy. 
You  must  not  give  him  so  much  to 
eat." 

"He  grows  like  a  weed,  dat's  a 
fack,"  said  Emmy,  smiling  down  in 
her  friendly  face.  "Seems  like  we 
couldn't  stop  him  no  how;  and 
Brose  he  is  dat  proud." 

"I  thought  Captain  Morford  never 
would  forgive  May  for  being  a  girl; 
but  now  he  is  so  fond  of  the  little 
thing  he  don't  want  her  out  of  his 
sight.  He  wrote  to  me  Saturday, 
from  St.  Louis,  where  he  has  gone 
on  business  for  the  Granger  estate, 
to  send  him  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and 
I  put  up  two  curls  in  a  box  and  sent 
them  by  mail. ' ' 

"Men  is  queer,  and  day  is  all  alike 
in  some  t'ings,"  said  Emmy;  and 
then  the  two  young  women  laughed. 

"Anyt'ing  new  up  to  the  big 
house?"  Emmy  inquired  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"No,  nothing;  only  word  came 
last  night  that  the  levee  had  broken 
in  Mud  Bayou,  and  there  are  three 
or  four  plantations  under  water.  Do 
you  remember,  Emmy,  when  our 
river  rose  a  great  many  years  ago? 
I  was  a  baby  then  not  older  than 
May.  I  mean  the  great  flood,  when 
father's  place  was  under  water?" 

"Yes,  I  t'ink  I  do,"  said  Emmy, 
reflectively.  "Though  I  can't  make 
dead  shoer.  Seems  as  though  I 
minds  how  Mammy  took  me  out  in 
a  boat,  and  de  water  was  up  to  de 
tops  ob  de  trees  and  houses." 

' '  I  wish  my  husband  was  at  home, ' ' 
responded  Miss  Angie,  looking  up 
into  the  tree  tops.  The  wind  had 
changed,  and  was  crooning  from  the 
south,  around  the  corner  of  the 
cabin.  The  sky  had  suddenly  grown 
dark,  and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
startled  the  two  young  women  with 
a  sense  of  danger. 

"Nothing  but  a  spring  shower," 


said  Emmy,  while  she  took  her  boy 
in  her  arms,  and  helped  her  friend 
to  drag  May's  carriage  into  the 
cabin. 

"It's  been  raining  and  raining  for 
weeks  up  in  Coon  County,"  said 
Miss  Angie,  anxiously,  "and  now,  if 
we  get  it  here,  the  levees  will  be 
down." 

"Brose  is  dat  superstitious,  he 
thought  something  was  on  us,"  said 
Emmy. 

A  terrible  flash  of  lightning,  that 
seemed  to  hiss  and  scathe  as  it  passed 
close  to  their  faces,  drove  the  women 
into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cabin. 
For  half-an-hour  the  heavens  seemed 
gashed  by  fiery  swords,  followed  by 
earth-shaking  peals  of  thunder, while 
the  wind  howled  and  the  rain  fell  from 
the  sky  in  solid  masses.  The  two 
women  kept  close  together,  each 
clasping  her  terrified  baby,  and 
scarcely  uttering  a  word. 

"I  most  thought  de  end  ob  de 
world  had  come,"  whispered  Emmy, 
as  the  storm  began  to  abate  its  fury, 
and  streaks  of  day  light  laced  the 
supernatural  darkness  that  hung  over 
them. 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  when 
Brose  was  heard  running  down  the 
garden  path.  He  came  bursting  in, 
wet  through,  and  with  his  black  face 
almost  pale  from  fright. 

"De  river  is  up  and  ragin' !"  he 
cried,  not  at  once  seeing  his  wife's 
visitor,  who  was  partly  hidden  from 
view.  "It's  a  powerful  poor  show 
for  de  old  place.  De  levee  has  broke 
on  Half-Mile  Run. ' ' 

Miss  Angie  ran  forward  with  aery; 
and  seized  the  negro  by  the  arm. 

"My  father,  Brose!  Where  is 
he?" 

"Didn't  know  as  you  were  here, 
little  Miss,"  said  Brose.  He  had 
called  her  "little  Miss"  from  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  had  run  on  errands 
for  her  and  had  made  her  flower- 
garden.  "Reckon  oleMass'ris  all 
right.  De  break  on  de  Half- Mile 
Run  is  spreadin' ,  but  de  home  field 
ain't  covered  yet." 
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"I  can  reach  him  then,  Brose. 
Thank  God  for  that!  You  must  go 
with  me,  Emmy  shall  keep  my  baby 
here  while  I  go  to  father.  We  will 
carry  him  back  to  Closson's.  The 
water  has  never  come  as  high  as 
Closson's;  and  then  we  will  think  of 
what  we  can  save.  The  old  house 
wont  stand  another  flood.  We  must 
think  about  the  cattle  and  horses. 
If  my  husband  were  at  home  he  would 
know  what  to  do.  Oh!  Brose,  you 
must  stand  by  me  now." 

"Brose  will,"  said  Emmy,  with 
reassuring  quietness.  "He  was  never 
known  to  fail.  And  don't  you  be 
scart,  Miss  Angie,  de  flood  may  go 
down  in  a  few  hours.  I'll  keep  your 
baby  safe  and  soun'.  De  cabin's 
high  and  dry  anyhow,  and  don't  you 
cry,  Miss  Angie." 

She  had  quickly  wrapped  a  warm 
shawl  about  the  young  mother's 
shoulders,  who,  after  she  had  kissed 
her  May,  put  her  in  her  friend 
Emmy's  arms,  and  then  prepared  to 
face  the  storm.  She  clung  to  the 
arm  of  Big  Brose;  for  the  wind  was 
still  a  tornado,  and  an  umbrella  was 
useless  against  the  tempest.  There 
was  water  everywhere.  The  path 
was  covered  ankle  deep.  Emmy 
watched  them  go  away,  sheltering 
herself  as  best  she  could  behind  the 
cabin  door.  While  Brose  looked 
back  at  her  in  spite  of  the  wind,  and 
Angie  cried  out  in  a  half-smothered 
voice:  "Take  good  care  of  my 
baby.  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I 
see  father  safe. ' ' 

Emmy  shut  and  fastened  the  door, 
using  main  strength  against  the  tem- 
pest. She  was  alone  now  with  the 
two  babies.  Her  Ben  was  still  asleep 
on  the  bed,  and  Miss  Angie's  girl 
with  her  soft,  flaxen  curls,  and  blue 
eyes  wide  open,  was  lying  contented- 
ly in  the  cradle,  soothed,  perhaps,  by 
the  sound  of  the  rushing  rain  on  the 
roof.  Emmy  could  scarcely  see  the 
bayou  through  the  streaming  window 
panes,  but  every  sound  about  her  was 
ominous  of  coming  danger.  Her 
cabin  was  not  exposed,  like  the  plan- 


tation house,  to  immediate  peril  from 
the  broken  dike;  but,  if  the  swollen 
river  burst  its  banks  higher  up,  it 
would  be  swept  away  like  a  broken 
rush. 

Alone  there  with  the  two  children, 
and  the  sound  of  waters  rushing  and 
swirling  around  her,  the  tears  came 
to  Emmy's  eyes.  She  was  without 
a  protector  in  this  time  of  peril. 
Brose  would  come  back  to  her  and 
the  "pickaninny"  if  his  life  was 
spared.  But  now  the  floodgates 
were  open,  and  who  could  tell  what 
might  intervene  to  prevent  his  re- 
turn. An  awful  sense  of  desolation 
crept  into  Emmy's  soul;  but  she  did 
not  lie  down  supinely  under  her 
trouble.  "De  Lord  help  me  and 
protect  these  little  innercents,"  she 
thought,  as  she  looked  about  to  see 
what  could  be  done. 

The  chickens  were  cowering,  wet 
and  miserable,  under  the  angle  of  a 
little  shed,  where  Emmy  kept  her 
light  wood.  The  two  pigs  in  their 
pen  were  calling  out  for  food. 
Emmy  tried  to  peer  out  through  the 
thick  murk  of  mist  and  rain  toward 
the  bayou.  She  could  catch  glimpses 
of  the  yellow  current,  broken  and 
roaring,  as  if  lashed  by  demons. 
An  old  scow  was  tied  up  under  a 
red  oak  tree  on  the  bank.  It 
was  the  scow  Brose  used  when  he 
took  a  day  for  fishing  and  duck 
shooting.  Emmy  had  sometimes 
gone  out  with  him  on  the  river,  and 
had  even  taken  the  baby  on  excep- 
tionally fine  days.  Now  she  stood 
and  looked  on  the  old  scow  through 
the  tempest,  which  had  begun  to 
abate.  If  the  water  rose  in  the 
night  and  the  scow  were  lost,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  escape.  She 
knew  Brose  would  come  back.  He 
was  sure  as  the  sun;  but  in  Captain 
Morford's  absence  he  might  have  to 
work  all  night  on  the  levee,  direct- 
ing the  men. 

These  thoughts  teased  poor  Emmy 
as  she  fed  both  the  babies  their 
bread  and  milk  and  put  them  down 
with  playthings.      Fortunately    they 
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were  both  as  good  as  gold.  Little 
May  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her, 
showing  one  pearly  tooth.  Now 
it  occurred  to  Em.ny  to  secure  the 
scow.  It  was  heavy  and  she  was  not 
a  very  strong  woman,  but  a  vague 
sense  of  danger  in  her  heart  seemed 
to  nerve  her  for  the  task.  She  tied 
a  hood  over  her  head,  and,  fastening 
the  cabin  door  behind  her,  ran  down 
the  path  to  the  bayou,  with  the  wind 
trying  to  spin  her  about  like  a  top. 
Thank  God  the  bayou  was  yet  in  its 
banks,  although  it  roared  on  its 
way,  and  the  turbid,  muddy  current 
was  carrying  down  trunks  of  trees 
and  portions  of  the  caving  soil. 

She  seized  the  scow  by  its  chain, 
and  dragged  it  mightily  a  yard  or  two 
up  the  bank.  Then  she  stopped 
panting  and  holding  her  side;  then 
dragged  again,  tugging  hard  at  the 
rusty  chain  until  it  cut  into  her  slen- 
der hands  and  made  them  bleed.  It 
was  a  good  half  hour  before  the 
scow  was  brought  near  to  the  cabin 
door,  high  and  dry  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss. 

The  storm  was  over.  A  dull, 
angry  red  showed  through  the  tree 
branches  in  the  dusk  of  evening. 
Emmy's  hands  were  cut  and  torn; 
but  the  excitement  of  getting  the 
scow  up  the  bank  had  saved  her  from 
feeling  pain.  She  was  very  wet,  too, 
and  there  was  only  a  spark  of  fire  on 
the  hearth  when  she  returned  to  the 
cabin.  She  raked  it  up  and  put  on 
an  armfull  of  light  wood,  and  soon 
the  fire  light  filled  the  room,  to  the 
delight  of  the  two  babies. 

Emmy  opened  a  little  box,  a  pre- 
sent from  Miss  Angie,  where  she 
kept  her  money,  and,  taking  a  five 
dollar  bill,  pinned  it  securely  to  her 
inside  garments.  Then  she  made  a 
bundle  of  such  things  as  the  children 
might  need,  and,  having  packed  a 
basket  with  bread,  cold  meat,  and  a 
bottle  of  milk,  placed  it  in  the  locker 
of  the  old  scow.  There  was  nothing 
else  she  could  think  of  to  do,  and 
she  sat  in  the  twilight,  as  the  thunder 
rolled  away  in  the  distance  and  the 


heavens  came  out  clearer,  watching 
for  Big  Brose.  How  he  would  laugh 
at  her  preparations  for  a  voyage  on 
dry  land!  Emmy  kept  her  eye  on 
the  bayou.  It  was  very  turbid,  roar- 
ing and  dashing  great  waves  with  a 
bodeful  sound.  But  she  had  often 
seen  it  raging  thus  on  spring  days, 
when  even  Brose  could  hear  nothing 
to  dread  in  the  sound  of  the  mock- 
ing-bird. 

Emmy  had  put  the  babies  down, 
side  by  side,  in  the  great  cradle 
which  Brose  had  made  for  her  in 
spare  hours.  They  were  a  pretty 
picture,  she  thought,  under  the  can- 
opy of  blue  muslin.  Then  she  sat, 
in  the  twilight,  crouched  down  and 
straining  her  ears  for  some  distant 
sound.  As  the  daylight  faded  away, 
and  it  was  time  to  light  the  evening 
lamp,  Emmy  heard  a  bodeful  noise — 
a  dull,  smothered  roar,  like  the  up- 
rooting of  great  forest  trees.  She 
ran  to  the  cabin  door,  and  through 
the  red  oak  grove,  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  there  came  a  moving  wall 
of  dark  water,  uplifting  itself  in  white 
snaky  crests  that  hissed  and  writhed 
all  along  the  solid  embankment.  It 
ground  the  earth  as  if  it  meant  to 
level  hills,  bearing  down  every  obsta- 
cle in  its  way.  It  was  coming 
straight  down  upon  her,  like  a  visible 
doom.  Poor  Emmy!  She  knew 
what  it  meant.  The  upper  levee 
had  given  away,  and  the  flood  was 
coming  through  the  woods  to  join 
the  back  water  of  the  bayou.  In  a 
moment  it  would  be  whirling  all 
around  her. 

Ashen  pale  to  the  very  lips,  Emmy 
uttered  a  shriek  there  in  the  terrible 
loneliness,  and,  rushing  to  the  cradle, 
she  seized  the  children  in  her  arms, 
and,  vvith  such  wraps  and  clothing  as 
she  could  hastily  snatch,  ran  to  the 
old  scow,  her  ark  of  safety.  The 
children  had  cried  out  wildly  till 
fright  hushed  them  as  they  found 
themselves  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  scow.  Emmy  had  only  time  to 
seize  the  long  pole  with  which  Brose 
guided    the    craft,    when    the   waters 
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were  upon  her.  Millions  of  snaky, 
milk-white  streams  crept  through  the 
garden  patch  before  the  tidal  wave 
broke  against  the  cabin  and  lifted  the 
scow  high  up  on  its  torrent.  The 
chickens  had  flown  to  the  top  of  the 
shed.  They  would  soon  be  in  the 
trees,  and  not  safe  there.  The  two 
pigs  were  rushing  about,  with  pite- 
ous squeals,  as  they  saw  the  water 
invading  their  pen.  Emmy  looked 
at  the  cabin,  her  dear  little  home  for 
three  years  past,  with  the  tears  blind- 
ing her  eyes.  It  was  a  mute  farewell. 
The  chimney  stack  must  fall,  and  the 
wall  Brose  had  laid  up  with  such 
pride  for  his  young  wife. 

And  where  was  Brose,  the  great, 
strong  man,  the  black  son  of  Anak, 
in  this  hour  of  supreme  danger? 
Emmy,  was  sobbing  convulsively,  as 
she  gazed,  with  terrified  eyes,  upon 
the  invading  waters  as  they  swept 
away  her  secure,  happy  little  world. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  grief. 
Alone  on  the  waves,  with  those  two 
infants  in  the  old  scow,  her  utmost 
power  was  needed  to  save  it  from 
swamping  as  it  'drifted  in  the  current. 
With  her  long  boat  pole,  she  strove 
to  keep  it  off  its  snags,  and  her 
utmost  vigilance  was  in  demand. 

A  fierce  current  was  setting  into 
the  bayou,  and  a  fiercer  one  was 
carrying  the  drift  of  the  bayou  out 
into  the  current  of  the  great  river. 
She  brushed  close  to  the  large  red 
oak  on  the  bank.  A  drooping  limb 
swept  close  to  her  head.  Emmy 
caught  and  held  it  until  she  had 
knitted  about  it  her  red  neck-hand- 
kerchief. In  such  a  way  she  hoped 
it  would  remain,  and  give  Brose  the 
message  she  could  not  write. 

A  great  surge  swept  downward 
and  outward.  Instantly  the  boat 
seemed  lifted  high  upon  the  waves. 
It  was  moving  in  company  with  up- 
rooted trees,  the  wreckage  of  the 
flood,  that  caught  in  eddies  whirled 
with  dangerous  nearness,  or  com- 
pacted itself  into  floating  islands, 
from  which  Emmy  had  much  to  do 
to  steer  free.     It  was  very  dark  now, 


save  for  the  glimmering  of  the  stars 
where  the  heavy  storm-clouds  had 
broken  in  the  west.  Emmy  felt  her- 
self borne  on  powerfully,  without 
effort  or  direction.  Her  scow,  with 
the  two  helpless  babies,  was  like  a 
chip  or  a  straw  whirled  on  the  tor- 
rent. Little  Ben  had  begun  to  cry 
lustily  with  hunger.  Emmy  hoped 
the  sound  would  reach  some  human 
ear  on  that  wide  waste  of  waters. 
She  shouted  loudly  in  the  hope  of 
hailing  some  passing  boat;  but  the 
wind  brought  the  sound  back  upon 
her.  Miss  Angie's  baby-girl  rested, 
quite  still,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
scow,  on  an  old  quilt,  while  she 
applied  herself  contentedly  to  a  bit 
of  bread.  The  darling's  quietude 
seemed  phenomenal  in  contrast  to 
Ben,  who  roared  himself  to  sleep. 
Long  strings  of  wild  duck  went 
streaming  off  westward.  The  dis- 
tinctive shores  of  the  bayou  and  the 
river  were  now  obliterated,  and  there 
was  a  wide  midland  sea  extending  to 
the  distant  hills.  Emmy  was  too 
busy  to  think.  The  stream  was 
bringing  down  more  and  more 
dangerous  drift,  the  carcasses  of  dead 
animals,  barns,  and  portions  of 
houses.  Her  boat  pole  was  in  con- 
stant use;  but  her  heart  was  op- 
pressed with  dread  of  the  fate  which 
had  overtaken  the  old  house  and 
Brose  and  Miss  Angie.  It  was  ter- 
rible to  be  so  near,  and  yet  to  know 
nothing.  As  she  swept  past  the 
place  upon  the  river  bank  where  she 
thought  the  old  house  should  stand, 
she  peered  into  the  darkness,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  white  pillared 
front.  But  all  was  gone.  Nothing 
but  the  yellow,  turbid  flood  could  be 
seen.  She  seemed  to  make  out 
dimly  the  great  avenue  of  live  oaks 
that  led  up  to  the  mansion;  and  yet 
she  was  not  sure. 

Emmy  had  calculated  that  there 
must  be  boats  upon  the  river  from 
the  submerged  plantations;  and  now 
in  midstream  she  peered  into  the 
darkness,  and  strained  her  ears  for 
the  sound   of  human  voices  and  the 
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dip  of  oars.  Sometimes  she  sent  a 
cry  over  the  waters,  a  long,  distress- 
ful sound,  like  an  animal  in  pain. 
But  no  answering  sound  came  back, 
save  the  swish  and  swash  of  the 
waves,  the  grinding  of  snags,  and 
those  strange,  dull  explosions  which 
reverberated  along  the  distant  shores 
when  the  banks  caved  suddenly. 
Emmy  contrived  to  make  a  shelter 
for  the  sleeping  babies  with  an  old 
shawl,  which  she  fastened  from  side 
to  side  with  cord  Brose  had  left  in 
the  boat  locker.  The  wind  was 
growing  stronger  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced. Long  before  dawn  she  was 
in  a  new  country,  miles  away  from 
the  little  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the 
bayou. 

As  the  dawn  came,  rosy  and  fair, 
the  children  set  up  a  simultaneous 
cry  of  hunger.  Fortunately  the  can 
of  milk  was  still  sweet.  She  fed 
them  and  cared  for  them  as  best  she 
could,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
situation  kept  them  amused  and  quiet 
for  a  long  time.  Emmy  strained  her 
eyes  to  descry  far  distant  hills;  but  it 
was  all  a  flat  waste  of  turbid  water, 
desolate,  and  lonely  beyond  anything 
she  had  ever  seen.  She  and  the  two 
babies  seemed  the  only  creatures 
alive  in  that  ruined  world.  She 
could  make  out  the  tops  of  a  few 
trees,  like  tufts  of  bushes,  growing 
in  the  water,  and  here  and  there  the 
roof  and  chimney  stacks  of  a  planta- 
tion house. 

All  the  feeders  of  the  great  river 
were  flooded,  and  bringing  down  the 
ruins  of  farms  and  towns.  Just  as 
the  sun  rose  in  a  clear  sky,  she  saw 
a  house  tipped  over,  and  half-sub- 
merged. A  starved  cat,  crouched 
on  the  roof,  mewed  piteously  as  the 
scow  passed  by.  Emmy  strove  to 
throw  the  poor  creature  a  meat-bone; 
but  it  fell  into  the  water  and  was  lost. 
She  hated  to  part  with  the  first  living 
thing  she  had  met  in  her  strange 
journey.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
day  when,  far  off,  she  caught  sight 
of  two  black  specks,  that  seemed  in 
motion.      They  were  boats  and  must 


see  her.  She  tied  a  white  garment 
to  the  end  of  the  boat  pcle  and  let  it 
flutter  in  the  wind  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress. Soon  the  black  specks  dis- 
appeared, and  Emmy  felt  more  deso- 
late than  ever.  She  could  not  spare 
the  boat  pole  very  long  for  the 
purpose  of  signaling,  for  the  snags 
were  growing  dangerously  frequent, 
and  the  current  ever  swifter.  She 
caught  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  set 
it  up  as  best  she  could,  tying  her 
signal  to  the  topmost  limb. 

But  it  was  past  noon  before  help 
came.  The  country  seemed  to  sink 
lower  and  lower  with  great  fields  of 
submerged  sugar  cane.  Emmy  had 
came  into  a  strange  world, so  far  from 
home  her  heart  was  ready  to  break. 
Toward  noon,  while  she  held  both 
the  children  in  her  lap  with  one  arm 
and  steered  with  the  other,  there 
came  a  low,  even  thud  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  swish  of  a 
steamer's  paddle-wheel.  Emmy  knew 
the  joyful  sound.  It  was  a  steamer 
coming  down  from  the  north;  prob- 
ably a  relief  boat,  bringing  aid  to  the 
sufferers  on  the  river.  Emmy's  little 
craft  seemed  to  lie  directly  in  the 
steamer's  path.  She  waved  her 
shawl  wildly  as  the  smoke-stack  ap- 
peared, and  then  the  boat  hove  to. 
God  had  heard  her  cry.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  "Mountain  Queen"  was 
putting  off  a  boat  for  her  relief,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  Emmy  and 
the  two  babies  had  been  consigned 
to  the  care  of  good  Captain  Nash. 
The  deck  of  the  steamer  was  crowd- 
ed with  fugitives  and  sufferers  from 
all  parts  of  the  river,  many  of  whom 
had  lost  their  earthly  all;  but  when 
Emmy  told  her  simple  story,  there 
were  some  who  could  forget  their 
own  losses  in  admiration  for  what 
she  had  done.  But  poor  Emmy's 
heart  was  sore  with  anxiety  and 
dread  for  the  home  folks.  With 
trembling  lips  and  tearful  eyes,  she 
asked  news  of  the  Holcomb  planta- 
tion and  the  people  of  Big  Bayou. 

"We  passed  there  in   the   night," 
said  the  kind  Captain,  who  had  been 
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distributing  rations  to  the  up-river 
towns,  and  was  now  bound  for  New 
Orleans.  "The  house  is  gone  clear 
off  its  pins,  and  we  could  hear  noth- 
ing from  the  folks.  We  let  out  all 
the  steam  in  the  boat's  whistle,  hop- 
ing they  would  make  some  sign  of 
life.  We  stayed  near  an  hour,  wait- 
ing to  communicate,  and  then  came 
away. ' ' 

Poor  Emmy  broke  down  and  sob- 
bed bitterly. 

The  Captain  laid  his  hand  kindly 
on  the  woman's  shoulder. 

"Don't  get  down-hearted,  my 
girl.  I  shall  find  a  way  to  send 
news  of  you  up  there  to  the  folks  on 
the  Big  Bayou.  We  are  going  to 
Orleans  now,  to  take  in  new  supplies; 
but  our  sister  boat  the  'Rescue,'  is 
to  start  today  up  stream  from  Mag- 
nolia, and,  if  you  can  write  a  letter 
to  your  husband  and  the  folks  at  the 
plantation,  it  will  go  there  tomor- 
row." 

"Could  the  'Rescue'  take  me  and 
the  children  home?"  said  Emmy, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  Captain. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment.  It  seems  unfeeling 
to  tell  the  poor  girl  there  was  no 
home  remaining  for  her.  "Better 
not  go  back  until  you  hear  how 
things  are  up  there.  Stay  here  on 
the  boat  with  me  until  we  make  our 
return  trip  inside  of  a  week.  Then 
I  will  try  and  land  you  at  the  old 
place;  for  the  river  may  go   down." 

Emmy  was  obliged  to  content  her- 
self with  this  meagre  hope,  but  the 
suspense  was  dreadful  to  bear.  The 
babies  had  already  become  the  pride 
of  the  "Mountain  Queen."  They 
were  handed  around  even  among 
the  boat  hands,  and  received  the 
kindest  care  and  much  petting 
and  spoiling.  Somebody  named 
them  the  Water  Babies;  and  before 
the  "Mountain  Queen"  reached  New 
Orleans  a  little  purse  had  been  made 
up  among  the  men  for  the  children's 
benefit.  Emmy  was  ill  at  ease  and 
looked  thin  and  worn.  If  she  could 
know  what  had  become  of  the  folks 
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at  home,  she  thought  she  could  eat 
and  sleep  again,  but  the  uncertainty 
was  wearing  her  to  a  bone.  Those 
words  of  Brose  about  the  sad  song 
of  the  mocking-bird  lived  in  her 
thoughts,  with  the  dread  that  the 
worst  was  yet  to  be  known.  The 
sudden  and  awful  sweeping  away  oi 
the  plantation  house,  the  probable 
death  of  old  Mass'r  Holcomb,  the 
despair  of  poor  Miss  Angie  at  the 
loss  of  her  child,  haunted  her  by 
day  and  night.  If  Big  Brose  was 
alive,  she  often  said  to  herself,  he 
would  hunt  the  world  over  until  he 
found  his  wife  and  his  pickaninny. 

The  telegraph  wires  were  all  down, 
and  the  "Mountain  Queen"  was 
longer  in  reaching  New  Orleans  than 
had  been  expected.  There  were  so 
many  refugees  to  be  taken  in,  so 
many  miserable,  starving,  homeless, 
houseless  people  to  succor,  so  many 
drowned  villages  and  farms  to  visit 
and  relieve,  delay  was  inevitable. 
Emmy's  letter  was  sent  by  the  '  'Res- 
cue." The  good  Captain  tried  to 
cheer  her  sad  heart  with  the  hope 
that  news  would  reach  them  almost 
as  soon  as  they  arrived.  But  it  did 
not  come  It  took  three  days  to  re- 
load at  the  New  Orleans  levee, 
and  the  people  the  "Mountain 
Queen"  brought  down  mainly  scat- 
tered off  to  seek  friends  in  the  great, 
strange  city.  But  Emmy  had  no 
friend,  and  she  staid  by  the  boat. 

The  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
and  the  long  streets  looked  baked 
and  white  with  quivering  heat. 
Emmy  ran  but  once  up  into  the  town, 
to  buy  some  needful  things  for  the 
children,  and  then  she  hurried  back, 
afraid  of  losing  her  way.  She  was 
waiting  and  watching  for  a  letter. 
Three  boats  had  come  down  the 
river  with  more  homeless  and  desti- 
tute people.  They  brought  friends 
to  friends  and  parents  to  children; 
but  they  brought  nothing  to  poor 
Emmy.  The  certainty  of  disaster 
weighed  her  down;  but  still  her  one 
thought  was  to  get  back  to  the  old 
place  where  the  little  cabin  had  stood 
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under  the  china  trees,  and  where  she 
had  spent  such  happy  days.  She 
dreamed  of  finding-  Miss  Angie  and 
of  delivering  her  baby  safe  and  sound 
into  her  arms.  Emmy  asked  for 
work  to  do,  and  the  Captain  let  her 
assist  the  washerwoman  on  the  boat 
in  such  hours  as  she  could  spare  from 
the  children.  It  helped  to  quiet  the 
anxiety  that  was  wearing  her  away. 

On  the  fourth  day  steam  was  got 
up,  and  they  left  the  Crescent  City, 
making  their  way  slowly  through  the 
muddy  stream.  Emmy  could  see 
that  the  water  had  fallen,  and  was 
quietly  going  down,  hour  by  hour. 
Drowned  plantations  were  emerging, 
little  towns  and  settlements  were 
coming  into  view.  The  cane-brakes 
and  negro  huts  were  beginning  to 
appear  again.  Boats  were  briskly 
flying  about.  Some  sort  of  com- 
munication had  been  set  up  with  the 
outer  world.  Emmy  scanned  every 
craft  that  came  near  with  anxious 
eyes.  She  hardly  knew  what  she 
was  hoping  for,  and  yet  a  flutter  of 
expectation  filled  her  breast. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
when  she  had  dressed  the  babies  in 
clean  clothes,  and  had  brought  them 
on  deck.  They  were  sitting  together 
in  a  large  chair,  and  were  smiling 
and  prattling,  in  their  infantile  way, 
to  the  people. 

"Hullo!  There  comes  the  'Res- 
cue' down  stream!"  said  Captain 
Nash,  pointing  to  a  long  wreath  of 
smoke  over  the  water.       Emmy  had 


heard  the  words.  Her  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still.  That  boat,  she  felt, 
was  freighted  with  life  or  death  for 
her.  The  boat  came  nearer.  It 
veered  toward  its  companion  steamer 
in  the  work  of  mercy  to  the  destitute 
and  suffering.  The  upper  deck  was 
crowded  with  passengers.  It  seemed 
purposely  coming  alongside  its  con- 
sort. Emmy,  with  a  baby  on  each 
arm,  and  trembling  with  suppressed 
excitement,  went  to  the  side  of  the 
boat.  In  an  instant  the  "Rescue" 
had  come  close  in,  and  she  could  see 
on  her  deck  a  group  of  eager,  agitat- 
ed people,  who  had  crowded  to  the 
side.  Yes;  there  was  Miss  Angie' s 
face,  tear-stained  with  joy.  There 
was  Captain  Morford,  and,  just  be- 
hind them  Big  Brose,  towering 
a  foot  or  two  above  everybody.  The 
shriek  Miss  Angie  gave,  when  she 
saw  her  baby  stretching  its  arms 
toward  her,  rang  over  the  water,  and 
was  answered  b)  cheer  upon  cheer 
from  the  people  on  the  "Mountain 
Queen."  The  boats  were  stopped, 
and  good  Captain  Nash  took  the 
refugees  from  Big  Bayou   on    board. 

"What  'bout  ole  Mass'r?"  were 
the  first  words  Emmy  spoke. 

"Safe,  Emmy.  Big  Brose  carried 
him  out  of  the  house  in  his  chair, 
just  as  the  foundations  gave  way.  He 
helped  us  all  to  Closson's,  where  we 
are  living  now.  O,  Emmy!  Big 
Brose  is  a  hero;  and  you  are  grand 
and  good  enough  to  be  his  wife," 
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REINCARNATION. 

In  my  last  paper  I  considered  the 
theosophic  idea  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  man  and  of  the 
universe  as  presented  to  man's 
senses.  The  reader  will  recall  that 
the  basic  principle  of  this  evolution 
is  the  tersely  stated  law:  "Every- 
thing in  the  universe  is,  was,  or  is 
preparing       to    become,     a    man!" 


That  is,  soul-entangled  matter  func- 
tions during  vast  cycles  of  time  on 
the  mineral  plane  as  rocks, and  seeks 
to  express  itself  in  crystals;  it  passes 
next  to  the  vegetable  plane  and  ex- 
presses itself  in  roots  and  leaves,  etc. ; 
it  then  goes  to  the  conscious  stage 
of  the  animal  plane  and  expresses  it- 
self in  legs,  wings,  and  other  forms 
of   locomotion:    then   it   reaches  the 
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self-conscious  or  human  plane, 
where,  to  powers  of  locomotion,  are 
added  powers  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  perception  and  volition; 
passing  this  plane  eventually,  it  en- 
ters upon  the  high  spiritual  plane  of 
the  Logos,  where  in  the  form  of 
"centers"  of  intelligence,  it  super- 
vises the  evolution  of  the  lower  uni- 
verse, creating,  changing,  modify- 
ing, within  the  cycle  of  Karma  or 
the  great  law  of  necessity;  lastly, 
purged  and  purified  of  the  finite  as 
expressed  in  limitation  of  form,  it 
dissolves,  melts  into  the  nothingness 
of  the  Absolute,  or  the  Causeless 
Cause;  loses  all  self-identity;  exists 
but  cannot  say:  "This  is  I  and  this 
the  universe."  Thereafter  it  is  the 
universe,  chaos,  God,  the  All  in  All 
— whatever  term  best  suits  the  aspect 
from  which  it  is  being  considered — 
until  after  the  great  Pralaya,  when 
the  same  evolution  begins  again. 

I  said  the  same  evolution  would 
be  repeated.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  exact  to  say,  the  evolutionary 
process  will  be  repeated.  It  may 
not  be  the  same.  There  will  be  as 
now  an  unconscious  plane,  followed 
successively  by  a  semi-conscious,  a 
conscious,  and  a  self-conscious  plane. 
But  whether  these  will  be  expressed 
in  the  finite  forms  known  to  us  as 
rocks,  trees,  animals,  man,  etc. ,  or  in 
forms  of  which  we  can  realize  no 
conception,  depends  upon  the  "Cre- 
ative Logi,"  or  "centers  of  intelli- 
gence," who  unitize  and  differen- 
tiate, as  they  see  fit,  in  working  noth- 
ingness through  the  stages  of  some- 
thingness  back  to  the  bosom  of  noth- 
ingness. 

Man,  for  instance,  just  happens 
this  time  to  have  legs,  arms,  head, 
body,  etc.,  so  proportioned  as  to 
make  him  the  '  'paragon  of  animals. ' ' 
But  there  is  no  certainty  that  in  the 
the  next  cycle  of  being  he  will  come 
any  nearer  fitting  a  tailor-made  suit 
or  a  Worth  dress  than  would  the 
rhinoceros.  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  soul  retains 
its  human  form  when  it  ceases  to  be 


human.  It  had  an  endless  variety 
of  forms  before  it  reached  the  plane 
of  the  human.  Why  should  it  not 
likewise  change  its  form  when  it 
passes  to  higher  planes?  Indeed 
according  to  Theosophy,  it  would  be 
irrational  to  conclude  that  self-con- 
sciousness functions  even  during  the 
present  time  in  the  same  form  on  oth- 
er worlds  that  it  does  on  this.  Form 
is  a  mere  transitory  phase  of  matter, 
a  momentary  expression  of  the  infin- 
ite as  ideated  by  the  "Creative 
Logos."  As  each  "Center  of  Intel- 
ligence" may  differ  from  all  others 
in  ideation,  so  will  the  visible  forms 
in  various  parts  of  the  universe  differ. 

But  it  is  life  on  the  human  plane, 
in  the  present  cycle  of  being,  and  in 
our  own  cosmos,  that  concerns  us  in 
this  article.  The  biped  form  having 
been  chosen  by  the  Creative  Logos 
tor  the  expression  of  the  self-con- 
scious stage  of  the  infinite,  this  form, 
we  are  assured,  will  persist  during 
the  present  manvantara,  or  as  long 
as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  limited 
number  of  souls  that  function  in  our 
cosmos,  to  gain  all  that  is  to  be 
gained  on  the  human  plane.  Great 
variation  there  may  be,  as  there  has 
been,  but  the  type  form  will  remain 
intact. 

Now,  if  the  soul  could  remain  con- 
tinuously upon  the  earth  until  satisfi- 
ed with  earth-life,  then  there  would  be 
no  need  for  reincarnation.  But  this 
is  impossible;  for  the  life  principle 
which  keeps  intact  the  body  has  a 
shorter  periodicity  than  that  which 
keeps  intact  the  soul. 

The  body,  according  toTheosophy, 
is  the  composite  result  of  the  co-op- 
eration of  millions  of  little  souls, 
known  as  the  builders,  each  embo- 
died in  what  we  call  a  cell  of  matter. 
Take  as  a  primary  conception,  the 
amoeba,  a  single  celled  animal. 
Now,  conceive  millions  of  these  se- 
parate little  animals  living  at  infinite- 
ly short  distances,  the  whole  present- 
ing a  composite  body  called  man. 
The  reason  they  build  in  man -form 
is   that    the   man-spirit    is    there   to 
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direct  and  co-ordinate  their  activi- 
ties. When  the  ox-spirit,  the 
monkey-spirit  or  the  reptile-spirit 
directs,  the  form  as  a  whole  is  corres- 
pondingly changed. 

Now  as  long  as  there  is  complete 
harmony  in  this  little  republic  of 
builders,  the  composite  body  is  said 
to  have  health;  when  there  is  dissen- 
sion, sickness  ensues.  Blindness, for 
instance,  signifies  temporary  or  per- 
manent disunion,  or  death  of  the 
builders  that  make  up  the  eye,  and 
so  on  of  all  other  organs.  When- 
ever such  rebellion,  disunion,  or 
death  occurs  in  an  organ  that  sup- 
plies building  material  for  the  rest, 
dissolution  of  the  body  takes  place 
from  sheer  starvation. 

At  death  the  spirit  of  each  particle 
departs,  as  when  we  crush  a  gnat, 
and  seeks  other  opportunity  for  in- 
carnation in  the  swarming  physical 
life  of  the  globe.  The  man-spirit  now 
melts  into  the  ocean  of  man-spirit 
matter.  The  soul,  finding  itself 
without  a  house  to  dwell  in,  is  un- 
able to  perceive  or  gain  any  more 
experiences  on  the  physical  plane; 
so  it  wings  its  flight  to  devachan 
(deva-god;  literally,  land  of  gods), 
there  to  assimilate  its  earthly  gains, 
and  await  opportunity  for  rebirth. 
Is  not  this  marvelous  speculation? 

But  before  I  can  proceed  further, 
I  must  clear  up  the  meaning  of 
"soul,"  "man-spirit,"  "body,"  etc. 
Theosophists  teach  that  there  are 
seven  distinct  "principles"  in  man. 
These  might  be  explained  in  an 
ascending  direction,  as  i,  2,  3,  4, 
etc.,  or  in  a  descending  direction,  as 
7,  6,  5,  etc.  Perhaps  the  clearest 
notion  will  be  gained  if  we  begin  at 
one  and  go  upward  to  four,  and  call 
this  the  lower  quarternary ;  then  be- 
gin at  seven  and  come  downward  to 
five,  and  call  this  the  upper  triad. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  latter. 

Principle  number  seven  is  none 
other  than  God,  the  Infinite,  the 
Causeless  Cause,  which,  as  it  fills  the 
universe,  must  likewise  fill  the  space 
occupied    by    man.      The    Kabalists 


teach  that  this  seventh  principle  is 
enclosed  within  the  periphery  of  the 
human  form,  thus  giving  each  man 
a  part  of  the  Infinite  which  always 
remains  the  same  within  him.  But 
Theosophists  maintain  that  no  bounds 
can  be  placed  on  the  Infinite.  Man 
is  in  the  Infinite  as  a  bird  is  in  the 
air.  He  is  in  direct  communication 
with  all  of  It,  though  primarily  with 
that  part  which  is  within  his  own 
body.  They  hold  that  Christ  was 
one  of  their  Initiates.  Accordingly 
they  maintain  that  whenever  He 
refers  to  "our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven,"  He  is  speaking  of  this 
seventh  principle  in  Himself,  and  in 
all  men. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  theoso- 
phic  evolution  is  to  cast  off  all  the 
six  principles  below  this  one,  or 
rather  refine  them  till  they  merge 
into  this  one.  At  present  man's 
consciousness,  which  usually  resides 
in  his  fourth  principle,  has  no  com- 
munication with  the  seventh  princi- 
ple, save  as  the  light  comes  down- 
ward through  the  sixth,  and  is  then 
faintly  reflected  through  the  fifth. 

When  the  fifth  principle  is  very 
opaque,  the  man  is  an  infidel,  a 
gross  materialist;  if  it  be  transparent, 
the  man  is  a  prophet.  Could  a 
man's  consciousness  constantly  re- 
side in  his  sixth  principle,  he  would 
be  next  to  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
and  omnipresent.  Occasionally  men's 
consciousness  rises  so  high,  when 
they  perceive  "things  unutterable 
and  unlawful  to  be  uttered,"  as  did 
Paul.  But  complete  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  and  omnipresence 
come  only  to  the  consciousness  that 
has  risen  above  all  six  planes  and 
resides  continuously  in  the  seventh 
principle.  Every  vestige  of  limita- 
tion in  form  will  then  be  gone,  every 
trace  of  the  idea  of  separateness 
from  the  universe. 

What  then  is  this  sixth  principle? 
Theosophists  call  it  a  vehicle  or 
body  in  which  the  Infinite  may 
dwell.  The  need  of  this  is  scarcely 
logical  since  by  their  very  definition. 
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the  Infinite  dwells  in  and  through 
every  atom  alike  of  unorganized  as 
of  organized  matter.  I  gather  from 
their  reasoning,  however,  that  it  is 
an  ethereal  medium  which  serves 
faintly  to  reflect  downward  toward 
consciousness  the  ineffable  light  of 
perfection. 

From  the  mortal  point  of  view  the 
sixth  principle  is  the  highest  attribute 
of  man,  spirituality.  As  a  body, it  is 
the  first  faint  limitation  of  infinite 
matter  as  expressed  by  form,  ready 
to  fade  into  the  nothingness,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  say  no-form- 
ness,  whence  it  has  emerged.  No 
mortal  consciousness  ever  functions 
in  the  sixth  principle.  The  seer  only 
approaches  it  during  his  vision. 
But  every  effort  of  our  lives  should 
be  directed  towards  it,  if  we  would 
hasten  the  time  when  we  shall  attain 
Nirvana. 

The  fifth  principle  is  mind,  intel- 
lectuality, ability  to  know,  and  un- 
derstand— especially  to  know  and 
understand  things  natural;  that  is, 
things  limited,  and  finite.  Its  light 
is  a  reflection  from  the  sixth  princi- 
ple, and  it  is  at  best  only  a  translu- 
cent medium  admitting  rays  of 
spirituality  but  feebly.  Still,  as  its 
light  fades  into  the  fourth  principle 
below,  so  it  brightens  into  the  sixth 
above,  whence  it  is  the  means  where- 
by we  may  scale  the  ladder  of  per- 
fection. 

It  is  possible  for  man  so  to  elevate 
the  plane  of  his  consciousness  as  to 
function  in  the  fifth  principle.  He 
would  then  be  pure  intellect.  All 
animal  desires  and  appetites  would 
have  been  subdued.  He  would 
spend  his  life  in  contemplation,  as 
free  from  the  passions  and  emotions 
that  afflict  mankind,  as  a  sunbeam  in 
a  block  of  ice.  Such  a  life  Buddha 
is  said  to  have  led,  such  lives  the 
sages  of  India  are  trying  to  lead. 
Occasionally  among  western  nations 
one  meets  a  man,  white-haired, 
keen-eyed,  spare  almost  to  trans- 
parency; a  man  in  whom  we  in- 
stinctively feel  the  fires   of  passion 


have  long  ago  burned  themselves 
out,  leaving  not  even  the  trace  of 
ashes.  He  is  no  longer  human. 
He  feels  it  himself  and  would  fain  be 
a  hermit — indeed,  is  a  hermit,  to 
whom  the  busiest  city  is  a  sequester- 
ed forest.  His  warmth  and  light 
come  from  an  unearthly  fire  and 
seem  rather  a  reflection  than  a  glow. 
We  feel  uncomfortable  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  if  a  statue  had  begun 
breathing  and  emitting  cold,  pure 
light  from  marble  eyes.  When  to 
pure  intellectuality  is  added  the  glow 
of  spirituality,  an  awe  creeps  over 
us.  We  feel  ourselves  unworthy  to 
touch  the  hem  of  his  garment — and 
desire  to  get  away  where  we  can 
sense  the  warmth  that  comes  from 
leaping  heart-currents.  This  spiritual 
type  of  men,  whether  it  be  their 
virtue  or  their  fault,  has  furnished 
most  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar, 
and  also  our  very  conception  of  the 
saint. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  prin- 
ciples are  inseparably  connected  and 
constitute  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  this 
triad  that  gives  man  ^^/"-conscious- 
ness, or  the  ability  to  think  "I  am 
I" — a  power  said  not  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  lower  animals.  This 
triad  departs  at  death;  but  should  it 
depart  before  death,  only  the  man- 
animal  would  remain — irrational, 
and  guided  by  instincts  and  impulses 
differing  from  the  monkey's  only  in 
complexity;  a  condition  not  unlike 
certain  forms  of  insanity. 

It  is  this  triad  only  which  is  eter- 
nal or  immortal.  But  how  Theoso- 
phists  can  assert  immortality  of  this 
even  is  incomprehensible  to  me,  since 
the  fifth  and  sixth  principles  are  to 
be  gotten  rid  of  before  man  can  be 
one  with  God. 

It  is  this  also  which  reincarnates  : 
for  what  possible  reason— seeing 
that  it  is  already  pure  and  exalted — 
I  have  not  been  able  to  conjecture, 
unless  it  be  the  general  law  of  Kar- 
ma which  ordains  that  the  higher 
shall  help  the  lower  to  rise,  and  be 
made  purer  itself  by  the  effort.     At 
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any  rate,  it  becomes  necessary  now 
to  analyze  this  lower  hall  ol  man, 
this  man-animal,  which  furnishes  the 
oft-visited  habitation  of  the  soul. 

The  first  principle  is  this  body 
which  is  subject  to  aches  and  pains — 
and  the  laws  of  fashion;  this  doll- 
baby  which  our  soul — or  something 
in  us — pets  and  adorns,  but  which 
our  Buddhist  brethren  spurn  and  de- 
spise as  something  vile;  this  fading, 
wrinkling  combination  of  flesh  and 
bones  to  which  the  poet  too  justly 
alludes  in  the  lines — 

"Could  we  new  charms  to  age  impart, 
And  fashion  with  a  cunning  art, 

The  human  face; 
As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  light, 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright, 

With  heavenly  grace — 

How  busily,  each  passing  hour, 
Should  we  exert  that  magic  power, 

What  ardor  show, 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin — 
Yet  leave  the  free-born  soul  within 

In  weeds  of  woe." 

Number  two  is  life  or  the  vital 
principle,  which  corresponds  most 
nearly  to  our  idea  of  magnetism. 
The  physical  body  (principle  one) 
is,  during  mortality,  the  vehicle  of 
all  the  other  principles.  This  body, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  concerted  action  of 
millions  of  protoplasmic  animals 
known  as  the  builders.  These  ani- 
mals, embodied  in  houses  which  we 
call  flesh  cells,  are  kept  together  by 
what  materialists  call  the  law  of  co- 
hesion, but  which  Theosophists  call 
a  magnetic  sheath  surrounding  the 
body.  At  death  this  sheath  (a  real, 
live  principle)  departs,  else  the  body 
could  never  disintegrate. 

Principle  number  three  is  the 
ghost,  or  astral  body,  a  sort  of  efflu- 
ence or  refined  double  of  the  grosser 
body,  even  to  the  clothes  this  body 
wore.  We  speak  sometimes  of  the 
body  being  the  mortal  clothing  of 
the  spirit.  Well,  using  this  figure, 
the  ghost  or  astral  body  is  an  inner 
garment.  Theosophists  claim  that 
Buddhist    adepts    can    divest    them- 


selves at  will,  for  a  limited  time,  ot 
the  outer  garment  when  they  wish 
to  perform  quickly  a  long  journey. 
Romancers  make  much  of  this  as- 
pect of  Theosophy — which  domain 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  the  proper 
field  for  it. 

The  astral  body  remains  intact 
only  by  reason  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  life  principle  or  magnetic 
sheath  which  lately  encompassed  the 
mortal  body.  But  its  life  is  exceed- 
ingly short,  varying  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  a  few  years,  according  to 
whether  the  subject  died  with  a 
clinging  fondness  for  life  or  was  sat- 
isfied to  die.  But  while  it  exists,  it 
is  the  vehicle  of  all  the  higher  prin- 
ciples, and  often  manifests  itself  to 
mortals  shortly  after  death.  The 
magnetic  principle,  however,  soon 
fades  away  as  before  stated,  the 
astral  body  disintegrates,  and  both 
return,  as  did  the  mortal  body, 
to  the  ocean  of  matter  whence  they 
were  drawn. 

What  then  is  left?  The  fourth 
principle.  This  is  the  man-animal 
soul,  the  soul  man  has  in  common 
with  the  brute  creation;  the  soul, 
which,  without  the  higher  or  divine 
soul,  would  leave  him  just  one  grade 
in  advance  of  the  chattering  monkey. 

The  higher  and  the  lower  soul  are 
now  lor  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
conjoined;  for  a  longer,  if  the  subject 
during  life,  lived  chiefly  in  his  lower 
or  animal  attributes;  for  a  shorter,  if 
he  lived  in  his  higher  or  intellectual 
and  spiritual  attributes.  They  at 
length  part  company — these  late  un- 
equal tenants  of  the  same  clay — for  a 
time  "averaging  from  ten  to  fifteen 
centuries."  The  higher  soul  (prin- 
ciples five,  six  and  seven)  goes  to 
devachanic  bliss,  there  to  remain  as 
long  as  it  may  take  to  exhaust  the 
enjoyment  it  has  deserved  by  meri- 
torious deeds  or  undeserved  suffering 
while  on  earth.    And  the  lower  soul? 

This  remains  in  Kama-loka 
(Spirit-land),  a  place  which  corres- 
ponds with  our  idea  of  Hades,  Sheol, 
or  the  region  of  spirit-captivity.    "It 
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is,"  says  Madame  Blavatsky,  "a 
locality  only  in  a  relative  sense.  It 
has  neither  a  definite  area  nor 
boundary,  but  exists  within  subjec- 
tive space,  i.  e.,  is  beyond  our 
sensuous  perceptions.  Still,  it  ex- 
ists, and  it  is  there  that  the  astral 
eidolons  [spirits]  of  all  that  have 
lived,  animals  included,  await  their 
second  death.  For  the  animals,  it 
comes  with  the  disintegration  and 
entire  fading  out  of  their  astral 
particles  to  the  last.  For  the  human 
eidolon  it  begins  when  the  atma- 
Buddhi-Manasic  triad  is  said  to 
separate  itself  from  its  lower  princi- 
ples *  *  *  by  falling  into  the 
Devachanic  state.  *  *  *  Then 
the  Kama-rupic  phantom  [lower  or 
animal  soul] ,  remaining  bereft  of  its 
informing  thinking  principle,     *      * 

*  and  no  longer  having  a  physical 
brain    to    work    through,    collapses, 

*  *  *  falls  into  the  state  of  a 
frog  when  certain  portions  of  its 
brains  are  taken  out  by  the  vivisec- 
tor.  It  can  think  no  more  even  on 
the  lowest  animal  plane.  *  *  * 
And  is  it  this  nonentity  which  we 
find  materializing  in  seance  rooms 
with  mediums?  It  is  this  nonentity, 
a  true  nonentity,  however,  only  as 
to  reasoning  or  cogitating  powers; 
still  an  Entity,  however  astral  and 
fluidic,  as  shown  in  certain  cases, 
when  having  been  magnetically  and 
unconsciously  drawn  toward  a  medi- 
um, it  is  revived  for  a  time  and 
lives  in  him  by  proxy,  so  to  speak. 

*  *  *  In  the  medium's  aura,  it 
lives  a  kind  of  vicarious  life,  and 
reasons  and  speaks  through  the  me- 
dium's brains  or  those  of  other 
persons  present."* 

But  it  finally  fades  away  or  dies 
the  second  death,  like  the  spirits  of 
other  animals.  How,  then,  you  are 
ready  to  ask,  can  it  reunite  in  a  new 
body  with  the  higher  soul  when  the 
latter' s  period  of  bliss  is  ended? 

It  is  not  really  this  spirit  that  re- 
incarnates again.      As  a  personality 


it  ends  in  absorption  by  the  ocean  of 
like  spirit-material.  It  is  the  color- 
ing which  life  has  given  this  person- 
ality— the  evil  deeds  and  thoughts 
which  the  subject  was  guilty  of  upon 
earth — that  live  over.  "These  re- 
main as  karmic  effects,  as  germs, 
hanging  in  <:he  atmosphere  of  the 
terrestrial  plane,  ready  to  come  to 
life,  as  so  many  avenging  fiends,  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  new  person- 
ality of  the  Ego  [higher  soul]  when 
it  reincarnates."*  If  all  of  these 
skandhas  or  effects  of  evil  deeds  and 
thoughts  cannot  work  themselves 
into  the  next  rebirth,  to  punish  the 
Ego,  the  residue  will  hang  over  a 
thousand  years  or  so  till  the  succeed- 
ing incarnation.  Rehabitated  they 
must  be  in  connection  with  the  di- 
vine soul  that  permitted  them  to  be 
born:  it  is  the  fiat  of  Karma.  Mean- 
while, though  they  reserve  their  fangs 
for  the  being  that  gave  them  birth,  thty 
spit  venom  down  upon  humanity  as 
a  whole,  producing  in  the  aggregate 
wide-spread  suffering  and  disaster, 
or  what  Theosophists  call  national 
Kkrma. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  mortal 
life  is  the  Theosophist's  hell,  and 
devachanic  biiss  his  heaven.  Be- 
tween this  heaven  and  hell  the  di- 
vine Ego  Oscillates  till  Karma  is 
satisfied;  till  there  is  no  more  earthly 
attraction  for  the  tribulated  soul, 
when  it  ascends  to  the  higher  plane. 

Attraction!  How  can  there  be  at- 
traction to  a  soul  in  bliss  for  the  suf- 
ferings that  successively  await  its  re- 
birth on  earth? 

It  is  not  an  attraction  in  which 
volition  plays  any  part,  but  an  im- 
personal attraction  such  as  that  be- 
tween the  magnet  and  the  iron  and 
between  one  chemical  substance  and 
another.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the 
operation  of  Karma  or  the  supreme 
law  of  necessity,  which  alternately 
joins  and  separates  affinities  until  po- 
larity ceases.  Just  as  the  spirit  on 
earth  can  anticipate,  only  by  reason- 
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ing,  and  usually  with  dread,  the 
great  change  beyond  the  shadow  of 
death,  so  the  spirit  in  devachanic 
bliss,  ripe  for  reincarnation,  knows 
not  what  is  going  to  happen,  knows 
only  that  its  bliss  has  grown  tasteless 
and  insipid. 

What,  then,  is  devachanic  bliss? 
I  have  been  awaiting  this  question. 
First,  it  is  complete  rest.  Whether 
it  be  more  than  this  depends  entirely 
upon  anticipation.  To  the  infidel, 
the  materialist,  the  matter-sodden 
agnostic — to  the  being  that  believes 
this  life  to  be  the  all  in  all,  that  death 
snuffs  out  the  candle  forever — deva- 
chan  is  a  total  blank,  a  dreamless 
sleep,  but  a  fifteen  century  rest  nev- 
ertheless. 

"The  materialist,  without  knowing 
it,  is  right.  *  *  *  In  order  to 
live,  in  the  world  to  come,  a  con- 
scious life,  one  has  to  believe  first  of 
all  in  that  life  during  the  terrestrial 
existence.  *  *  *  The  Ego  al- 
ways receives  according  to  its  just 
deserts.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  there  commences  for  it  (i).  a 
period  of  fully  awakened  conscious- 
ness, or  (2)  a  state  of  chaotic 
dreams,  or  (3)  an  utterly  dreamless 
sleep  indistinguishable  from  annihila- 
tion, and  these  are.  the  three  kinds 
of  sleep.  *  *  *  I  repeat  it: 
death  is  sleep.  After  death,  before 
the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  soul,  begins 
a  performance  according  to  a  pro- 
gramme learnt  and  very  often  un- 
consciously composed  by  ourselves: 
the  practical  carrying  out  of  correct 
beliefs  or  of  illusions  which  have 
been  created  by  ourselves.  The 
Methodist  will  be  Methodist,  the 
Mussulman  a  Mussulman,  at  least 
for  some  time — in  a  perfect  fool's 
paradise  of  each  man's  creation  and 
making.  These  are  the  post-mortem, 
fruits  of  the  tree  of  life."* 

If  my  readers  fondly  anticipated 
that  Theosophy  provides  for  setting 
the  divine  spirit  free  to  explore  the 
heights    and   depths   and  glories  of 
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the  universe;  to  mingle  with  and  en- 
joy the  companionship  of  the  great 
and  exalted  spirits  who  have  gone 
before,  or  even  of  the  humble  beings 
whom  it  had  learned  to  love  as  father 
and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife, 
husband,  lover,  or  friend;  if,  I  re- 
peat, my  readers  expected  post 
mortem  realities  for  the  departed 
spirit,  they  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

The  theosophic  heaven  is  not  a 
place:  it  is  a  state  of  mind.  Deva- 
chan  is  an  extended  sleep.  If  there 
be  bliss,  it  is  the  bliss  of  dreaming. 
To  beings  that  had  no  faith  in  a 
spiritual  hereafter,  i.  e. ,  no  anticipa- 
tion, all  is  darkness.  To  those  that 
wavered  between  doubt  and  faith, 
the  dream  is  fitful  and  flickering.  To 
beings  of  perfect  trust  and  faith, 
there  will  be  perfect  bliss,  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  heaven  they 
anticipated. 

Thus  there  will  be  as  many  dif- 
ferent heavens  as  there  are  different 
conceptions.  Millions  of  varieties 
will  be  projected  from  the  same 
narrow  grave-yard,  or  wherever  im- 
mortal souls  sleep.  But  there  will 
be  no  clash  or  interference,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  each  heaven, 
though  infinitely  extended  and  filled 
with  objects,  occupies,  in  fact,  a 
space  no  bigger  than  one's  fist  or 
something  thereabouts,  which  I 
judge  to  be  about  the  size  of  the 
faculty  which  manufactures  the 
dream. 

This  conception  tempts  me,  al- 
most beyond  my  power  to  control, 
into  the  realm  of  the  ridiculous. 
Picture  souls — millions  of  them — 
laid  out,  side  by  side,  sleeping, 
(with  accompaniments)  each  dream- 
ing the  heaven  of  his  anticipations. 
Over  the  infidel  rises  a  balloon-like 
world  of  blackness  which  no  ray  of 
light  can  pierce.  Yonder  the  anar- 
chist is  remodeling  the  world  by 
dynamite.  Ah,  who  could  paint  the 
fiendish  joy  of  that  countenance! 
Here,  an  imbecile  lover,  suddenly 
become    a    prince,    is    clasping    the 
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golden -haired  doll  for  whom  he  put 
a  bullet  through  his  brain.  The 
surroundings  ol  this  pair  constitute 
a  heaven  that  makes  one's  mental 
stomach  heave.  Luckily  we  now 
come  upon  a  refreshing  antidote  for 
the  sickish  sentimental  atmosphere 
of  the  last.  Forests  and  streams 
primeval!  Deer,  antelope,  wild  tur- 
key, buffalo,  and  the  "noble  red- 
man"  in  excited  pursuit!  Next,  we 
are  in  clear  view  of  the  heaven  of 
Abdallah's  slave.  What  gorgeous 
palaces,  what  splendid  gardens,  what 
— eyes!  What  clouds  of  incense, 
what  midnight  revelries,  what  volup- 
tuous-ankles! Wesley's  great  white 
throne  surrounded  by  a  mob  of 
transfigured  mortals  in  white  wings 
with  golden  harps,  singing  and 
thrumming — heaven  save  your  ears! 
— is  here;  while  Calvin's  lurid  hell, 
filled  with  "poor  damned  bodies," 
whose  writhings  are  enjoyed  from 
beatific  heights — is  there.  Where 
shall  we  stop?  "All  living  in  a 
fooP  s  paradise.  These  are  the  post- 
mortem fruits  of  the  tree  of  life. ," 

What  a  sorrowful  jig  does  immor- 
tal man  cut  by  this  sublime  philoso- 
phy of  the  East  whenever  it  .  is 
carried  a  little  way  into  details!  And 
what  I  have  put  into  this  paragraph 
is  but  a  faint  shadow  compared  with 
absurdities  that  may  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  this  doctrine  of  re-incar- 
nation. Some  of  these  I  shall  call  at- 
tention to  in  my  next  article,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the 
doctrine.  N.  L.  Nelson. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  DOC- 
TORS. 

A  representative  of  an  eastern 
periodical  interviewed,  not  long  since, 
quite  a  number  of  Chicago's  most 
eminent  physicians  on  the  subject  of 
the  diet  people  could  most  safely 
adopt  to  secure  health  during  the 
whole  year,  but  particularly  in  the 
hot  season.  The  result  of  these  in- 
quiries is  condensed  as  follows  : 
"Pure  water    is   recommended  as  a 


steady  drink,  and  spirituous  liquors 
are  barred  out  by  all  except  one 
medical  man,  who  tolerates  a  little 
claret.  Tea  and  coffee  are  strictly 
prohibited.  Fruit  in  large  quantities 
and  meat  in  small  quantities  are  al- 
lowable, with  vegetables,  wheat,  oat- 
meal and  rice.  Ice  cream  is  not 
objectionable  when  pure,  and  soda 
water  is  all  right  enough  as  a  thirst - 
quencher,  but  not  so  good  as  Adam's 
ale.  Tobacco  is  to  be  strenuously 
avoided,  for  it  encourages  disease. 
Never  eat  except  when  hungry,  and 
then  sparingly,  moderation  being  the 
great  commandment  of  summer 
diet." 

How  completely  the  above  advice 
agrees  with  the  Word  of  Wisdom ! 
Yet  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  the 
Saints  would  more  readily  accept 
and  follow  the  counsel  of  these  med- 
ical men  than  to  obey  the  revelations 
of  the  Lord.  Investigate  as  much 
as  we  may,  the  result  will  always  be 
the  same;  we  will  discover  that  the 
word  of  God  concerning  the  care  of 
our  bodies  as  well  as  on  every  scien- 
tific, religious  or  other  subject,  is 
perfect,  and  the  further  men  advance 
in  correct  human  knowledge,  the 
more  closely  will  their  views  coincide 
with  the  revelations  of  the  Almighty. 
The  Saints  should  have  had  by  this 
time  sufficient  experience  to  con- 
vince them  of  this  fact,  and  make 
them  willing  to  accept  immediately 
and  without  doubt  the  word  of  the 
Lord  upon  every  subject.  Only  by 
doing  so  can  they  make  most  rapid 
progress,  and  be  perfectly  safe  in 
their  movements. 


Life  consists  not  of  a  series  of 
illustrious  actions;  the  greater  part 
of  our  time  passes  in  compliance 
with  necessities — in  the  performance 
of  daily  duties;  in  the  removal  of 
small  inconveniences;  in  the  procure- 
ment of  petty  pleasures;  and  we  are 
well  or  ill  at  ease  as  the  main  stream 
of  life  glides  on  smoothly  or  is 
ruffled  by  small  and  frequent  inter- 
ruption. 
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AN  UNHEALTHY  PUBLIC  SEN- 
TIMENT. 

Recent  events  in  our  Territory 
have  developed  a  sentiment  which  is 
anything  but  encouraging.  Two 
young  men  trying  to  e.-cape  trial  and 
consequent  punishment  for  petit  lar- 
ceny, they  having  stolen,  as  is 
charged,  some  strawberries,  made 
themselves  guilty  of  grand  larceny 
by  stealing  horses  on  which  to  escape. 
The  pursuit  of  these  culprits  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  of  the  latter  and  the 
eventual  capture  of  the  boys,  for 
such  they  really  were.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  primal  cause  of  these  crime-, 
was  the  perusal  of  exciting  and  gory 
novels,  and  the  thus  created  ambi- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  the  youths  to 
follow  the  examples  of  the  fictitious 
personages  whose  alleged  history 
was  given. 

It  is  astounding  to  know  how- 
much  sympathy  these  desperadoes 
have  created  for  themselves  in  this 
community.  Their  daring  and  suc- 
cessful ride  from  the  place  where  they 
committed  murder  to  the  place  of 
their  capture  in  Tooele  County,  won 
lor  them  much  praise  from  various 
persons,  and  the  wish  was  freely  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  they  should 
entirely  escape  their  pursuers.  In- 
deed, it  is  asserted  with  much  plausi- 
bility that  such  a  journey  as  the 
horse-thieves  made  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  except  for  the 
secret  assistance  of  friends.  Scarcely 
were  the  culprits  behind  the  bars  of 
the  jail  before  some  foolish  and  senti- 
mental females  took  them  bouquets 
of  flowers,  and  others  desired  to 
minister  to  the  comlort  and  pleasure 
of  the  murderers. 

We  rejoice  to  see  manifestations 
of   the  spirit   ot    mercy  and  charity. 


We  hope  such  a  feeling  will  ever  be 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  but  the  ends  of  justice 
must  not  be  subverted  by  any  mis- 
taken and  maudlin  sympathy.  Such 
a  course  would  only  encourage  crimi- 
nals in  their  lawlessness,  and  establish 
a  condition  of  things  such  as  honora- 
ble and  peace-loving  people  could 
not  endure.  Improper  training  and 
dire  necessity  sometimes  furnish  ex- 
cuses for  evil  deeds,  but  in  this  case 
no  such  conditions  existed.  Sheer 
diabolism,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
prompted  the  commission  of  the 
wicked  acts,  consequently  the  strict- 
est measures  should  be  adopted  to 
correct  the  evil  even  if  capital  pun- 
ishment be  necessary  in  order  to 
relieve  society  of  the  acts  of  creatures 
who  will  shed  blood  in  order  to 
gratify  a  satanic  feeling.  Least  of 
all  should  the  taker  of  human  life 
among  us  find  admirers  or  sympathi- 
zers. Human  life  should  be  so 
sacred  to  Latter-day  Saints  that  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  most  intense  pas- 
sion, no  thought  of  slaying  another 
should  ever  enter  the  heart.  Yea, 
even  the  life  of  birds,  beasts  and 
reptiles  should  not  be  taken  lightly, 
or  without  justifiable  cause. 

We  solemnly  protest  against  the 
making  into  heroes  of  criminals,  and 
especially  of  murderers.  If  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  sympathy  let  it 
be  exhibited  towards  the  families  of 
the  victims  and  be  showered  upon 
those  who  are  made  the  sufferers  by 
the  crime,  or  upon  other  worthy 
objects  of  charity  of  which  there  are 
so  many.  Men  who  deliberately 
and  willfully  violate  laws  which  have 
been  framed  for  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  the  people,  should  meet 
with  speedy  and  sure  punishment, 
the  results  of  their  transgressions 
thus  becoming  a  warning  to  others  ol 
evil  inclinations. 


A  WORD  TO  BOYS. 
A  few  weeks   ago   a   young  man 
applied  for  work  at  a  business  house 
in  Salt  Lake  City.      He  seemed  very 
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anxious  to  secure  employment,  and 
said  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  any 
position,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
pay,  until  he  could  prove  himself 
worthy  of  something  better.  The 
proprietors  thought  this  proposition 
a  fair  one,  and  therefore  promised 
him  a  position  at  a  certain  time  when 
it  was  known  a  vacancy  would  occur. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  youth 
appeared  at  the  office,  but  on  being 
told  his  duties  would  consist  of  run- 
ning errands,  driving  the  delivery 
wagon,  and  in  doing  other  odd  jobs, 
he  declined  the  tender:  he  felt  him- 
self above  such  work,  he  having  ex- 
pected a  position  vacated  by  a  young 
man  who  had  worked  five  years  to 
acquire  it.  The  applicant  lor  work 
was  told  that  his  diligence  and  atten- 
tion to  business  would  insure  his 
early  advancement  to  more  respon- 
sible and  lucrative  stations,  yet  his 
pride  or  his  desire  for  larger  wages 
led  to  his  rejection  of  a  place  which 
was  promptly  filled  by  another  boy 
of  the  same  age  and  apparent  intelli- 
gence. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  of  family, 
who  had  occupied  important  busi- 
ness situations  in  England,  and  whose 
family  connections  were  respectable 
and  well-to-do,  came  to  Utah  be- 
cause of  his  having  received  the 
Gospel.  Though  possessed  of  some 
means  he  did  not  have  enough  to 
sustain  him  in  idleness.  He  conse- 
quently applied  at  various  places  for 
work,  but  could  find  nothing  suited 
to  his  strength  excepting  a  position 
as  general  office  man  in  a  mercantile 
establishment,  the  duties  of  which 
included  the  sweeping  and  dusting 
of  the  store,  and  such  other  labors 
as  boys  are  generally  required  to 
perform.  The  wages,  too,  were 
very  low.  Nevertheless  he  consid- 
ered this  work  far  preferable  to  idle- 
ness. He  made  himself  in  a  short 
time  indispensable  to  the  business, 
and  he  rapidly  advanced  from  one 
position  to  another  until  in  a  few 
years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment in  which   he    had    first  la- 


bored as  a  roustabout,  and  was  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $250.  per  month. 
He  resigned  this  position  not  long 
since  to  accept  one  which  gives 
promise  of  being  far  more  lucrative 
and  certainly  affords  much  better  op- 
portunity for  him  to  exercise  the  en- 
ergy and  talems  which  have  thus  far 
marked  him  as  a  superior  man. 

Which  of  these  examples  do  our 
boys  desire  to  follow?  They  should 
find  little  difficulty  in  deciding.  In 
the  first  instance  the  boy  may  find  a 
position  suited  to  his  desires,  and  he 
may  be  measurably  successful  in  life, 
yet  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 
will  ever  achieve  distinction  in  any 
worthy  pursuit  without  having  met 
and  conquered  difficulties,  or  with- 
out having  had  much  distasteful  work 
to  do  which  will  sometimes  seem  to 
be  humiliating.  Generally  those  who 
are  most  worthy  of  respect  and  con- 
fidence are  such  as  began  their 
careers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  by 
steady  and  sure  progress  have  event- 
ually reached  the  summit.  Those 
who  despise  honorable  labor  of  any 
kind,  and  who  feel  themselves  above 
such  employment,  never  make  safe 
anchorage,  however  prosperous  and 
successful  they  may  appear  to  be. 

We  frequently  hear  of  a  boy  who, 
without  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education,  and  without 
influential  friends  to  press  his  case, 
has  gained  for  himself  a  start  in  the 
business  world.  "How  has  he  done 
it?"  asks  some  less  fortunate  lad. 
Perhaps  this  little  incident  may  tell 
how  he  has  done  it: 

I  stood  in  a  store  the  other  day, 
when  a  boy  came  in  and  applied  for 
a  situation. 

"Can  you  write  a  good  hand?"' 
was  asked. 

"Yaas." 

"Good  at  figures?" 

"Yaas." 

"Know  the  city  well?" 

"Yaas." 

'  'That  will  do — I  don' t  want  you, ' ' 
said  the  merchant. 

"But,"    I  said,  when  the  bov  had 
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gone,  "I  know  that  lad  to  bean 
honest,  industrious  boy.  Why  don't 
you  give  him  a  chance?" 

"Because  he  hasn't  learned  to  say 
'Yes,  sir,'  and  'No,  sir.'  If  he  an- 
swers me  as  he  did  when  applying  for 
a  situation,  how  will  he  answer  cus- 
tomers after  being  here  a  month?" 

What  could  I  say  to  that?  He 
had  fallen  into  a  bad  habit,  young  as 
he  was,  which  turned  him  away 
from  the  first  situation  he  had  ap- 
plied for. 

Listen  to  what  a  gentleman  of 
great  business  experience  and  marked 
success  in  life  says: 

"When  a  boy  enters  the  employ 
of  any  one  on  a  small  salary,  gives 
close  attention  and  takes  an  interest 
in  his  work  with  a  view  of  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  he  is  mak- 
ing his  services  invaluable  to  his  em- 
ployer and  is  working  in  the  right 
direction.  The  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess with  a  boy  or  young  man  lies  in 
the  thoroughness  of  his  work.  The 
boy  who  is  always  on  time,  careful 
and  industrious,  regardless  of  the 
wages  he  is  receiving,  ere  long  will 
find  himself  sought  for  and  honored 
for  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  In  en- 
tering on  any  line  or  calling  no  mat- 
ter what  it  may  be,  a  boy  should  de- 
termine to  be  master  of  the  situation 
and  endeavor  to  learn  all  that  will 
prove  of  advantage  to  his  employer. 
He  should  enter  into-  his  work  with 
heart  and  soul.  If  he  does,  he  will 
seldom  be  out  of  empl®yment,  no 
matter  how  hard  times  may  be,  or 
how  dull  trade  may  become.  Moral 
deportment,  decision  of  character, 
and  good  habits  are  always  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  permanent 
success  of  any  one,  and  are  the  only 
true  safeguards  of  life.  The  young 
man  who  sows  the  seeds  of  industry, 
perseverance,  promptness  and  integ- 
rity, and  cultivates  them  assiduously, 
will  in  time  reap  a  harvest  fruitful 
with  honors,  wealth  and  fame." 

He  will,  of  course,  meet  with  re- 
verse and  disappointment  for  a  man's 
life  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  strug- 


gle; he  is  a  swimmer  upon  an  adverse 
sea,  and  to  live  at  all  he  must  keep 
his  limbs  in  motion.  If  he  grows 
faint-hearted  or  weary  and  no  longer 
strives,  for  a  little  while  he  floats, 
and  then  at  last,  morally  or  physical- 
ly, he  vanishes.  We  struggle  for 
our  livelihoods,  and  for  all  that  makes 
life  worth  living  in  the  material  sense, 
and  not  the  less  are  we  called  upon 
to  struggle  with  an  army  of  spiritual 
woes  and  fears,  which  now  we  van- 
quish and  now  are  vanquished  by. 
Every  man  of  note,  and  many  wom- 
en, will  be  able  to  recall  periods  in 
his  or  her  existence  when  life  has 
seemed  not  only  valueless  but  hateful, 
when  our  small  successes,  such  as 
they  are,  dwindled  away  and  vanish- 
ed in  the  gulf  of  our  many  failures, 
when  our  hopes  and  aspirations  fad- 
ed like  a  little  sunset  cloud,  and 
were  surrounded  by  black  and  lonely 
mental  night,  from  which  even  the 
stars  of  faith  had  passed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  discourage- 
ments which  are  met,  however,  the 
advice  of  a  renowned  writer  should 
be  carefully  and  strictly  followed,  in 
which  case  happiness  and  blessings 
are  sure  to  be  the  result: 

'Do  your  work  wherever  you  are, 
and  do  it  faithfully  and  well ;  and  so 
contentedly  that  men  will  want  you 
one  step  higher, and  will  call  you  up, 
When  you  get  there,  work  so 
thoroughly  that  they  will  want  you 
still  higher.  The  better  you  work 
the  higher  they  will  want  you ;  higher, 
higher,  higher,  you  will  be  drawn  up. 
Do  not  force  yourself  up.  That 
leads  to  chicanery,  to  pretence,  to 
mistakes,  and  even  to  temptations 
and  crimes." 

Do  boys  ever  consider  seriously 
what  they  can  make  of  themselves? 
Some  do,  and  are  working  industri- 
ously to  meet  the  ideal  they  have 
fixed  in  their  mind's  eye.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  a  bar  of  iron  which 
in  its  natural  state  is  worth  five  dol- 
lars. Made  into  horse  shoes  it  is 
worth  twelve  dollars.  Put  it  through 
the  various  processes  to  make  it  into 
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needles,  and  its  value  increases  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  If 
knife  blades  are  made  of  the  iron  it 
is  worth  three  thousand  dollars;  and 
if  formed  into  balance  wheels  for 
watches  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars.  Boys,  you  are  the  piece 
of  iron.  Will  you  be  horse  shoes, 
needles,  knife  blades  or  balance 
wheels?  The  decision  is  left  with 
you. 


"Not  merely  is  the  absence  of  sel- 
fish or  impure  desires  needful  to 
clear  the  judgment  and  brighten  the 
reason;  the  presence  of  warm  sym- 
pathies and  pure  affections  and  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  right  and  the  truth 


are  also  important  elements.  The 
cold  heart,  however  impartial,  can- 
not give  that  impetus  to  the  intellect 
which  the  fervent  impulse  of  a  true 
and  honorable  soul  will  inspire.  It 
is  the  glow  of  interest  in  the  truth 
and  love  for  the  right  which  can  best 
and  most  surely  find  out  what  is 
true  and  right,  and  follow  it  when 
found. ' ' 

That  country  is  the  strongest, 
the  greatest,  and  the  most  civilized 
which  is  covered  with  millions  of 
modest  but  contented  homes;  not 
that  in  which  the  splendor  of  a  few 
hundred  palaces  is  supported  by 
the  wretchedness  of  a  million  hovels. 
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CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

Lecture  40. 

ratification. 

Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
vision: Article  VII. — (1)  Reasons 
for  the  article;  (a)  conditions  under 
which  amendments  could  be  made  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  (b) 
idea  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, (V)  idea  of  framing  a  new 
Constitution.--  (2)  The  status  of 
states  not  ratifying;  (a)  question, 
(b)  policy  pursued,  (Y)  views  held 
concerning  Rhode  Island  and  North 
Carolina,  (d)  happy  avoiding  of  ar- 
bitrary measures.  Ref. ,  American 
Government,  part  II.,  chap,  xxix, 
PP-   334-335- 

Self-Review: — 1.  Why  was  Arti- 
cle VII.  concerning  ratification  nec- 
essary? 2.  For  what  was  the  con- 
vention of  1787  called?  3.  What 
course  did  this  convention  pursue? 
4.  What  was  the  question  concern- 
ing states  refusing  to  ratify?  5.  How 
were  compulsory  measures  avoided 
in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina? 


Lecture  41. 


THE 


BILL     OF      RIGHTS. 
MENTS    I. -XII. 


AMEND- 


Subdivisions: — Constitutional  pro- 
visions: Amendments,  Articles  I.  to 
XII. — (1)  The  Massachusetts  plan. 
— (2)  The  ten  amendments  made; 
{a)  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech, 
of  the  press;  (b)  right  to  bear  arms; 
(c)  no  billeting  of  soldiers;  (d)  free- 
dom from  searches,  etc. ;  (<?)  the 
enumeration  of  rights;  (/")  powers 
not  delegated. — (3)  The  application 
of  these  Amendments.  Ref,  Amer- 
ican Government,  part  II.,  chap. 
xxx,  pp.  336-340- 

Self- Review: — 1.  Repeat  Article 
I.  of  the  Amendments.  2.  What 
was  Mr.  Hamilton's  view  regarding 
the  liberty  of  the  press?  3.  What 
can  you  say  of  the  relation  of  a  citi- 
zen soldiery  and  regular  troops?  4. 
Explain  the  maxim,  "Every  man's 
house  is  his  castle."  5.  Explain 
Article  X. 

Lecture  42. 
slavery  and  reconstruction. 

Subdivisions:  —  Slavery  North 
and    South. — Free  and  slave  states. 
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—  The  Missouri  Compromise.  — 
The  admission  of  Texas.  —  The 
Mexican  annexations  and  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso. — The  compromise  ot 
1850. — The  position  of  parties  in 
1856. — The  presidential  election  of 
i860. — The  Emancipation  Proclam- 
ation.— Amendment  XI 1 1. — Amend- 
ment XIV. — Citizenship  defined. — 
Amendment  XV.  Ref.  American 
Government,  Part  II,  ch.   xxxi,  pp. 

341-355- 

Self-review: — 1.    What    is    meant 

by  the  expression  "free  and  slave 
states?"  2.  Repeat  Article  XIII. 
Amendment.     3.  Define  citizenship. 

4.  Repeat  Amendment  XV.  5. 
What  can  you  say  of  the  growth  of 
the  National  Constitution? 

Lecture  43. 

the  relation  of  the  states  to 

the  union. 

Subdivisions: —  The  Constitution 
half  a  political  system. — The  Union 
dependent  upon  the  states. — The 
proper  state  sphere. — The  relation  of 
the  citizen  to  the  two  jurisdictions. 
Ref.,  American  Government,  part 
III,  chap,  i,  pp.  359-361- 

Self-review: — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  the  expression,  "The  National 
Government  is  but  half  of  our 
political  system?"  2.  Show  that 
state  governments  are  part  of  the 
National  Government.  3.  What  is 
the  real  sphere  of  the  state?  4. 
What  can  you  say  of  the  relations  of 
the  citizen  to  the  two  jurisdictions? 

5.  Contrast  our  governmental  system 
with  that  of  England  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  important  subjects. 

Lecture  44. 
the  state  constitutions. 
Subdivisions:  —  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  states. — The  first  consti- 
tutions.— The  change  from  colony 
to  state. — The  source  of  the  new 
constitutions. — The  model  of  the 
National  Constitution. — The  models 
of  the  State  Constitutions. —  The 
later  Constitutions. — Amendments. 
— Constitutional  conventions. — The 
division    of    political    powers. — The 


limitations  of  the  state  governments. 
— The  three-fold  departments.  Ref. , 
American  Government,  part  III., 
chap,  ii.,  pp.  362-367. 

Self- Review: — 1.  What  can  you 
say  of  the  first  constitutions?  2. 
How  was  the  change  from  the  colo- 
nial government  to  the  new  state 
government  effected?  3.  What  was 
the  source  of  the  new  constitutions? 
4.  Where  was  the  model  for  the 
National  Constitution  found?  5. 
Where  did  the  states  find  their  mod- 
els? 6.  Name  the  important  fea- 
tures in  which  the  later  constitutions 
differ  from  the  earlier  ones.  7. 
What  provision  is  made  for  amend- 
ments? 8.  Illustrate  by  diagram  the 
division  of  political  powers.  9.  What 
is  said  concerning  the  limitations  of 
state  governments. 

Lecture  45. 
the  state  legislatures. 

Subdivisions: — Names,  (a)  of  the 
legislatures,  (b)  of  the  two  houses. 
— Senators  and  representatives,  (a) 
terms,  (b)  pay,  (V)  number,  (d)  ap- 
portionment.— Representative  popu- 
lation.— Districting  the  state. — Leg- 
islative sessions,  (a)  time,  (b) 
length. — Powers  of  the  separate 
houses. — Legislative  powers. — Leg- 
islative powers  reserved. — Modes  of 
legislation. — Enacting  laws.  Ref. 
American  Government,  part  III,  ch. 
iii,  pp.  368-374- 

Self -review: — 1.  What  can  you 
say  of  the  name  of  the  state  legis- 
latures? 2.  What  is  the  general 
length  of  term  of  senators  and 
representatives  respectively?  3.  What 
can  you  say  of  the  salary  of  senators 
and  representatives?  4.  How  does 
the  number  of  members  vary?  5. 
How  is  the  apportionment  of  mem- 
bers regulated?  6.  How  does  the 
representative  population  differ?  7. 
What  is  the  common  rule  for  dis- 
tricting the  state?  8.  Explain  the 
time  and  length  of  the  legislative 
sessions.  9.  What  can  you  say  of 
the  state  legislative  powers?  10. 
Explain  state  modes  of  legislation. 


PROVIDENCE    IS    OVER    ALL. 


EMILY  H.   WOODMANSEE. 


MAGGIE    M.    I.    BENTLEY. 


"    ifCon  expression 


1.  When  dark  and  drear  the  skies  appear,  And  doubt  and  dread  would  thee  enthrall,  Look 

2.  With  jealous  zeal  God  guards  our  weal  And  lifts  our  wayward  thoughts  above,    When 

3.  The        direst  woe  that    mortals  know,  Can  ne'er  the  honest    heart    appal,    Who 
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up  nor  fear  the  day  is  near,  And  Providence  is 
storms  assail  life's  bark  so  frail  We  seek  the  ha  -  ven 
holds  this  trust  that  God  is  just,  And     Providence         is 
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heaven  a  -  bove 
when  our  eyes 
foes 


in  -  crease 


His  light  and  love, 
transcend  the  skies, 
to       mar         our  peac  , 


God  giv  -  eth 
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freely     when  we  call  .    .    . 

purpose     is       com     -     plete  .    . 
all     our  plans  shall  fall  .    . 
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oft  de  -  creed, 
tracts  our  sight, 
oft         de  -  creed. 


And  I'rov     -     i  -  dence  is  over  all  . 

The     clouds     are  all  heneath  our  feet 

And  Prov     -     i   -  dence  is  over  all  . 
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Trade  Mark. 
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NOW  READY. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  7, 

is    now    issued.       Price   per    copy, 

postpaid,  25  Cents. 

Also  Twelve  Lessons  for  this  year' s 
work  of 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  2. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  15  Cents. 

FOR    SALE    BY 

Jtye  Contributor  <?o., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 


Famous 
Nerve  Tonic  Pills. 

The  great  Utah  remedy  for 
nervous  prosi ration,  organic 
weakness,  nervous  debility, 
premature  decline,  and  all 
nervous  diseases  of  either  sex. 
It  has  cured  hundreds  and 
thousands  suffering  from  a 
flagging  of  their  powers,  or 
premature  old  age  and  will 
cure  you.  Every  case  saered- 
ly  confidential.  Sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  with  full  instruc- 
tions, valuable  infornntion  and  a  guarantee  to 
cure  or  money  refunded.  Pi  ice,  15  a  hi  x,  con- 
taining one  full  month's  treatment.  Acldiess: 
Dr  G.  W.  Shores,  Zion's  Medical  Institute,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah . 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.  0. ,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


P.  O.  BOX  520 

and  by  other  Book  Dealers. 

The  above  pamphlets  are  published  under  the 
advice  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presidency  and 
officers  of  the^Ycung  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associa  ion. 
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The  BEST  Medium  Grade  All  Purpose  Wheel. 


26  and  28  inch. 


For  Men  and  Ladies. 


A.H.CANNON,Op;den 


&> 


Absolutely 

Pure 


WORLD'S  FlQVSf{inh  LlJiK. 

Unwn* 

'o^™**  o^       0    f     0 

SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

•^ 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars  iP  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sllepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

City  Ticket  Office,    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.Ellery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 

Genera)  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


VnTTMPt    H/TT7flI    TXTSMuTHH   To  npply  for  insurance  on  their  own  lives  and  to  solicit  busi- 
i  U  U  li  U    lAOiH    W  All  i  Ci  J    .    .  FF  *    .     ne5s  (or  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  company  in 
the  world,  nss  ts 
over  $204,irOO,OCO. 

from  want  or  his  estate  from  loss  in  cas* 
of  death,  and  a  sure  profit  to  himself  and 
secure  I  il  he  lives.  Better  than  a  savings  bunk  for  a  man's  earnings.  The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  New  York  wants  in  the  lowns  and  districts  outside  the  city,  live,  active  young 
men  as  agents,  to  whom  a  liber  .1  commission  will  be  p-iid.  Address,  stating  age  and  previous 
business  experience,  William  M.  Dolliver,  Disirict  Manager,  Box  564,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROTECTION  AND  PROFIT  VWKSi 
A  FORTUNE  FOR  uLD  AGE! 
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V^l  ■  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 
Y  JJW CONTRIBUTOR. 
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FITS  CURED 

(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.  II. Peeke,\vhomakesaspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
anyliving  Physician  ;  hissuccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years'  standingcured  by  him. 
He  publ  ishesa  val  uable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  P.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  IL  CANNON, 

^ttonttg*  at-fpw, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 
gUtwtttjj  &  GH0Utt$tfIor-at-fpw, 

CONSTITUTION    BUILDING, 
Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  \V.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  Olty,  Utah. 


